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THE NEW SCHOOLS IN NEW 
RUSSIA 


[HERE were New Schools, a few of them, 
even in old Russia. Ernest Poole, in ‘*The 
Village,’’ tells the story of a schoolmaster, 
near Schliisselburg, who, in the late eighties, 
succeeded in making his school the real 
center of the neighborhood, by helping the 
‘hildren learn practically, as well as theo- 
retically, the meaning of gardens and or- 
irds and beehives and cooperation. His 
final sueeess Was so great that he was looked 
ipon as a dangerous reformer and trans- 

ferred to another village! 
No longer is such a school and such a 
schoolmaster either isolated or unique. In 
e new Russia, all schools, theoretically, 
are new schools. Here for the first time in 
— modern history, education in its broadest 
sense, that is, ‘‘the psychophysical molding 
if a new generation,’’ to quote one of their 
leaders, ‘‘is taking its rightful place as the 
‘rown of social thinking.’’ The Party— 
that is, the State—is enthusiastically and 
intelligently concerned in promoting scien- 
tifie edueational experiments. Moreover, it 
is profoundly interested in educational 
Few professional educators, even 
in the United States, know as much about 
our methods, our leaders, our experiments 
and our thought, as does Kroupsky, the 
And few educators of any 
have a keener sense of ultimate 
She does not sit back and say, 
“this is all right in the United States, or in 
a small private school, or with able teach- 
ers, or with selected children.’’ With the 
id of others, for Kroupsky is a fine prac- 
teal Collectivist, she seeks out the under- 
lying prineiple, or principles, of each new 


Then 


meé thods. 


widow of Lenin. 
nation 


values, 


vement, regardless of its source. 
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she considers whether it is worth while to 
try to adapt the plan to Russian children, 
and, finally, how best to do so. 


Is Russia sueceeding in her efforts, first, 
within ten years to ‘‘liquidate illiteracy’’ 
(liquidazia negramotnosti) and, second, to 
ereate a new and healthy generation, 
trained to work together, yet made up of 
individuals, independent, intelligent, wise? 


It 


creases in the numbers of certain types of 


Ss easy to say yes, pointing out in- 


_. 


schools, increases in pupillage, as 
well as enormous increases in the literary 
output. Within the last four years, for 


example, the number of books has been 


creat 


multiplied by six ; journals, by seven ; news- 
papers, by twenty-five, and posters, by 
fifty. 

It is equally easy, though less truthful, 
to say ‘‘No,’’ pointing out decreases in the 
number of teachers and in some types of 
schools, as well as the fact that even the 
elementary schools are no longer free ex- 
cept to those whose monthly income is fifty 
dollars, or less. 

But the question is too complex for such 
summary dismissal. 

In order to visualize from different angles 
just what has happened, what, actually, has 
been accomplished, what the future prom- 
ises, we shall make a little survey of the 
problem in its setting, hoping that thus 
may be revealed to us, the soil, the sowing 


and the harvests. 


FAVORABLE Factors 
There were, and still are, at least five ele- 
ments in the environment of Russian peo- 


1 Moscow in September, 1925, again made her 


elementary schools free as a first step to univer 


sal education. 
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ple, favorable to the successful working out But even these terrible years had their 
of her educational plans. compensations. Coulichére, professor 
In the first place, there was the exalta- mathematics in the University of Lenin 
tion of a revolution, always a period of grad, and head of the department of mathe- 
intense activity, spiritual as well as physi- maties in one of the Leningrad’s five higher 
eal, envisaging, hopefully, a glorious fu- pedagogical technicums, said: 
ture, widening into a heaven that, while it eis titties iin: t te « 
may never be attained, yet, nevertheless, asses. Both teacher and students shivered 
makes the ideals of past gloriously present sheepskins. Our hands were so stiff with ¢ 
and real. that we could scarcely write. But inside we wer: 
aglow with the fire that comes from creatiy 
‘* Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, thinking. 
But to be young was very heaven’’ And yet [continued Coulichére] it was a happy 
; cae : time. We got down to the realities. We saw th 
was just as true of 1917 as of 1791, Sorokin whole of life. We realized that only by reviving 


a 





to the contrary, notwithstanding. industry could we compel the peasant to give us 
It was with this élan, that, in 1918, the food; that all other efforts were futile. We 

Peoples’ Commissariat of Education drew glimpsed the light and we followed it. 

up a program for education, making free, It was from experiences like these that 

obligatory and universal, a preschool edu- was born what is now, probably, the most 

cation from three to seven years, anelemen- popular word in Russia—Smytchka. It 

tary, from eight to twelve years, a second- was invented by Lenin and means the in- 

ary, from thirteen to sixteen years, also  eyjtable interrelationship between village 

the pronouncement that every Russian citi- and town—what each must give the other 

zen was entitled to a higher education. This new word is now taught, concretely 
Following immediately upon the revolu- and graphically, in every elementary school 

tion, the years 1917 to 1919 saw a riot of It has even given its name to a brand of Vay 

educational activities, the numbers of  eigarettes. coe 


schools, teachers and children were doubled. 
OLp CULTURE 


The whole vast territory of Russia was dot- | ‘ 
ted with educational clubs, reading houses, A second factor in the environment, 
lecture halls. ‘‘Universities’’ travelled by favorable to the quick yet real education oi 
train, by boat, by aeroplane to the remotest the people, was that Russia already had an +" 
parts of the country. The scheme was old and highly developed culture. True, it Th 
grandiose. Probably it would have come was accessible only to the few, but its mee 
to an end by its own weight. But the in- fruits are still all there, despite many re- tal 
evitable collapse was hastened when the ports to the contrary. Now they are cul- ny 
revolutionary successes were almost im-_ turally available to all. we a 
mediately sueceeded by the terrible years ‘‘That such a mass of treasure should R wf 
of civil war; of invasions, from the north, have passed safely through the chaos of ne 
the south, the east and the west; of famine; an unparalleled revolution is indeed re- a 
of fuel failure; of poverty. Schoolhouses markable,’’ writes Sir Martin Conwa) ne ; 
' became barracks; teachers, soldiers. There ‘‘It was far otherwise in France. . . . How ing n 
was neither the time nor the means prop-_ this fortunate result was attained at | can ther 
erly to equip the schools that remained, not say. Clearly the psychology of the atell; 
much less to build newer and better ones, Russian crowd must have been very dif- Aln 
in numbers sufficient for the vast army of ferent from that of the revolutionary is oun 


Russian children. French.’’ 
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en-minded person visiting Russia 
nd time, or with a 1914 Baedeker 
hand, can fail to acknowledge that 
are there many new and valuable 
ms and other collections, but also 
st of the older museums have been 
ented and that their contents are now 


better and more scientifically dis- 


Leningrad, for example, the magnifi- 


Museum of Alexander III has had 
many additions to its treasures of 
in art, so that it now gives an even 
dea of its development than the 
is Tretyakov Gallery in Moscow. 
reover, instead of the hit-and-miss ar- 
cement of pre-revolutionary days, the 
tures are now in historical sequence, to 
vreat advantage of the student and 
n to that of the passing visitor. There 
now several exhibit rooms of carefully 
ined icons, chronologically arranged, 
placed close to the other, giving col- 
the impression of a rich glowing 
harmonious antique tapestry. As Sir 
Martin Conway says, ‘‘They are better 
for by the Soviet government than 
were by the monks!’’ 
the other extreme are galleries of 
modern art and a temporary loan col- 
tion of Ryepin with special emphasis on 
s remarkable portraits. 
The ethnographical department, recently 
ened, is equally well arranged. It is a 
il and interesting exhibition of the life 
ind culture of many of Russia’s groups of 
ople: Little Russia, the Balkans, White 
issia, Great Russia, Siberia and the 
rth, and Turkestan. This part of the 
iseum is extensively used by school chil- 
‘en and must be of great value in develop- 
ng in them a sense of their kinship to the 
ther peoples of the empire, as well as an 
ntelligent interest in them. 
Almost all the museums are now filled 
overflowing with visitors from all parts 


of the state, of all sorts and conditions, 
singly and in groups. Sometimes one must 
wait until others leave before it is possible 
to enter a room already filled with a vocif 
erous but deeply interested mob. Almost 
every museum and art gallery makes some 
provision for guiding its public. Nowhere 
else, however, have I ever seen this work as 
well done as in the Historical Museum on 
the Red Square, next to the Duma, in Mos- 
cow. 

The Historical Museum was founded in 
1883. For half a dozen years it was vis- 
ited only by oceasional scholars and ocea- 
sional nobility. Then in addition to the 
individual visitor, small groups—gymna- 
sium students—began to come. These and 
other groups increased in numbers gradu- 
ally, but the bigger increases came from 
the general public, at least, only after the 
1905 revolution, again after the war, and 
again after the October revolution. From 
1921, the increases in the number of visit- 
ing groups are almost unbelievable—not 
quite one thousand three hundred in 1921, 
nearly two thousand two hundred in 1922, 
more than three thousand in 1923 and in 
1924. This year is a banner year. At the 
end of July more than two hundred more 
groups than in any whole year had visited 
the museum than ever before im its history. 

Who? Why? 

There are more groups from the elemen- 
tary schools than from any other source 
Next come officials of the Soviet Republic, 
including many policemen. Next, from 
secondary schools, and from teachers, in 
about equal numbers. Then follow clubs, 
soldiers, students from the higher schools, 
and, last, delegates (twenty-eight groups of 
them) from the various congresses that are 
perpetually meeting in the capital city. 

One of the reasons for the great increase 
in the number of groups is the quality of 
the service rendered. There are eight 
women regularly employed as guides with 
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an additional contingent force of five, in 
order that no group shall exceed fifteen or 
twenty individuals. These women are 
trained, educated, intelligent and excellent 
teachers, if I may judge from those whom 
I saw in action. They are also women of 
unusual tact. When, as always, a group 
asks to see the whole museum in a single 
visit, they accede, apparently, but suggest 
that the museum will be more interesting 
if some single ‘‘theme’’ is kept in mind, 
as, for example, how art has developed, or 
the metals, or pottery, or religion, or trade. 
Or perhaps they will be interested in learn- 
ing from the museum how from a few re- 
mains—a tool or a piece of pottery—it is 
possible to recreate the past, to get a pic- 
ture of the life of human beings, in remote 
times or in remote places. 

A group of students from the Pedagogi- 
cal Institute of Perm, whom I had met the 
day before at the Tretyakov Gallery, after 
much lively discussion, decided to keep in 
mind the reconstruction of the past. After 
a visit to different parts of the museum, 
in which they saw some illuminating fres- 
coes of prehistoric life, as well as actual 
remains, and after each had had the op- 
portunity to do some constructive think- 
ing, they were taken below to see what 
children, who had had similar experiences, 
had been able to express in drawing or in 
painting or in composition. A little later 
they handled some books, a minimum of 
three, related to their topic, as well as 
some of the remarkable Russian journals— 
Travels, Excursions, the Pedagogical Jour- 
nal, Roads to the New Schools—that de- 
scribe the times, places and methods for 
profitable excursions of various kinds. In- 
formally with their guide, they discussed 
Perm and its possibilities. 

A great sowing; what will be the har- 
vest? I believe, although I must confess 
that some of the soil was rocky, that there 
will be even from this single visit a recrea- 
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tion, from within, not only in the » 
these students and the children, whoy 
later, they will teach, but, also in the Per, 
Museum, in Perm itself and the regio) 
round about. 

There is small danger of stultification 
falling into a rut, of being too easily satis 
fied with the socialization of the Histor 
Museum, as it already exists. As in mam 
other Russian museums, a very large « 
—in this case, about two hundred—oj 
and trained scientific workers, including 
adequate secretarial and other clerica! 
sistants, are making a real study ef th 
wealth of material, new and old, not on 
exhibition, but already in the museum 
These labors will make a bedrock for fy. 
ture developments in science and in art 

Not only is scientifie work going on 
within in the building, but, outside of the 
museum, it is the guiding hand in planning 
the historical restoration of ancient Mos- 
cow. This summer, it is restoring the an 
cient Iberian Gate of the Kremlin towe 
Sukharev Tower is also in process of re- 
juvenation. It will be the future Museu 
of the City of Moscow. Its interesting col- 
lections are now housed in the second story 
of a building on Theatre Square. Like s 
many other things in Moscow, its roots are 
in the past, but it is deeply concerned with 
the present, and it is looking forward, hope- 
fully, into the future. One of its most in- 
teresting exhibits is Shestakev’s graphic 
map of Moseow for 1945, providing ad 
quate and beautiful housing, parks, rail- 
way and factory districts, and, even a for- 
est circle, for the expected 4,000,000 people 
A dream, or will it be a reality? ‘‘It all 
depends upon our economic success,’’ say 
they, ‘‘but, at any rate, we shall allow no 
building now that will interfere with the 
future.’’ 

What Trotsky says is not a mere gesture 
Even the Party seems to realize that the 
proletarian régime is temporary and tren- 











that its historie significance and 
vrandeur depend upon its success 
ng the foundation for a culture that 


above the classes, the very first 


ture to be truly human. 


SWEEP OF THE EMPIRE 


‘ 


The third factor favorable to the ‘‘new’’ 


tion in the environment of the Rus- 


in people is the sweep of the empire. 
Onee again, Russia stretches from the Are- 
past the Caucasus, from Asia Minor, 
hrough Asia almost to India and quite to 
he Pacific. For the first time in history, 
Moscow and Delhi are neighbors. The 
Russians are truly citizens of no mean 
ountry, and Noblesse oblige! already, the 
wn Russians are developing a keen and 
ver enlarging sense of human relation- 
ship. It has already become a part of their 
social equipment. Even the children real- 
re the family, the community, the rest of 
Great Russia, the rest of the Great World, 
na way that seems extraordinary when 
ne remembers how circumscribed has been 
their past. Perhaps it is the same feeling 
for vast spaces that, in Ryepin’s famous 

‘ture, makes the student and the lady, 
n seeing themselves surrounded by huge, 
wide sweeping ocean waves, say joyously 

»each other Kakoi Prostor— ‘What mag- 
nifieent spaciousness’’—in spite of the con- 
straint and narrowness of our own little 
world! Perhaps, its present expression is 
an integral part of the ‘‘intense nature’’ 

sherokaya natura) that has always driven 
many Russian people, from Great Peter 
onward, into throwing their whole souls, 
quite regardless of consequences, into what- 
ever they were doing at the time. 

This broad outlook on the world shows 
itself in many ways. I happened to visit 
Pistriac’s summer colony on a Saturday. 
On holidays, the children need not work 
unless they choose. If they do work, they 
are paid for it, the money going, however, 
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not to the individual, but to some cause in 
which he is interested. Very often, that 
cause is the International Students Fund. 
The children could not possibly have 
worked more diligently and more enthusi- 
astically for themselves. 

The children in Shatzky’s Colony illus- 
trated the same point in another way: 
More thrilled by the fact that I had reached 
Russia in an aeroplane than by anything 
else that they had heard about me, or could 
see, they begged me to talk to them about 
my own country. I answered, ‘‘ Certainly, 
but what do you want to know?’’ In- 
stantly came their leading questions: 

‘*How is your country like Russia? un- 
like?”’ 

‘*What should be and are the relation- 
ships between our countries? 

‘*Have you a Youth Movement and what 
can you tell us about it?’’ 

What happiness it must be to teach, or 
rather to learn with such minds, sensing a 
universe, eager to understand and to be a 
part of it. 


CHILDREN COME FIRST 


Another favorable factor in the environ- 
ment of the Russian children is that sug- 
gested by the last question of Shatzky’s 
children, viz., an intense realization, both 
by the old and by the young, of the mean- 
ing and value of youth. In Russia, the em- 
phasis has been shifted ‘‘from materially 
comfortable middle age to clean fearless, 
idealistic and spiritual youth.’’ In Rus 
sia, as nowhere else in the world, Children 
Come First. This is true not only in the 
eyes of the family, but, also in attitude of 
the nation. For example, for six weeks be- 
fore and after birth, every working mother 
receives full wages, together with an allow- 
ance for the child’s layette, so that she may 
stay quietly at home, without anxiety, to 
prepare for the event, and, later, to take 
eare of herself and the child. When she 
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returns to work, she may not leave the child 
to the tender mercies of an acquaintance 
She must bring it to the 


or of a friend. 


factory eréche—sunny, immaculately clean 

leaving it, while she works, in the charge 
of trained assistants, paid by the factory. 
Every three hours she is excused from work 
to nurse and eare for it. Later, she brings 
it to the factory kindergarten to get its 
pre-school education. 

In modern Russia all children to the age 
of three years, or less, are in charge of the 
People’s Commissariat for Health. Then 
until 14, at least, they are under the direc- 
tion of the People’s Commissariat for Edu- 
cation. In the ease of a health deficiency, 
they are in the joint eare of the two com- 
This does not mean, at all, the 
means its 


missariats. 
abrogation of the family. It 
glorification. It means that the family 
must be helped, if need be, to do its full 
duty to each and every child. And it is 
so understood. 

In the Museum of the Mother and Child, 
I watched for a long time a young woman, 
whose motherhood was obviously near, her 
arm resting happily within that of a young 
man. Each was earnestly and joyously 
studying the charts and other graphic ma- 
terial that told them both what was right 
for a child before and after birth. 

FREEDOM WITH RESPONSIBILITY 

The last and perhaps most important 
factor that favors new education in Russia 
is the atmosphere of freedom in which not 
only the children but also the teachers carry 
on their work. There are an extraordi- 
narily large number of experimental schools, 
ach with psychologists and physicians on 
the staff as well as philosophical educators 
and practical teachers. And freedom to ex- 
periment, both officially and unofficially, is 
a recognized universal right and asset. 
Help is given to those who register, stating 
what they wish to do, and no obstacles are 


{Vou XXIIT 


put in the way of those who have not 
istered and yet are trying out new 
The history of the evolution of the Da! 
Plan is an excellent illustration bot} 
freedom of which I have spoken and als 
the leadership qualities of those w 
guiding the educational ship. 

Three years ago, after a detailed study 
various German and American schem: of 
the individualization of teaching, ‘‘}, 
quarters’’—this meant in this particy 
often means that remar 
Kroupsky—a 


lar case and 
able woman, 
Kroupsky, of course—sent to the se 

principals a clear and definite account 

the Dalton Plan, with the suggestion t! 

it might be a useful scheme in Russia 

education. They asked that it be discussed 

with the teachers, and, in case anything 

worth while came out of this diseussior 

that a report be made to the Commissariat 

Two years ago the Rabfaes and other higher 

schools, provided that their equipment per 

mitted, were asked to experiment with 1 Ru 
plan, definitely, and in as many depart | 
ments as possible. ‘‘ Equipment,’’ said It 

Silverbrot, director of Rabfae Buchari va 
‘‘what additional equipment does it requir fac 
except perhaps an extra clerk and n 

paper and ink?’’ 

‘*How American,’’ he said. ‘‘ You do not fol 
realize how terribly poor we have been and 
still are. Many schools have only desks, o1 
excuses for desks, a tiny blackboard, stu 
dents and a teacher. That is one of th git 
reasons why our excursion methods hav t 
been so well developed. We have had t 
go outside the school walls whenever w 
needed contact with real things, and so w’ gi 
have learned to do it very well, as you your Al 
self have just said.’’ 

Last year, more than a thousand schools 
experimented with the Dalton Plan, wit! 
much diseussion, both oral and in print. vel 
Pistriac showed me the bibliography that he 
had compiled for his own use. He is a very pel 


**eolle CT1VE 
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- man and not a librarian. Yet there 
re a hundred Russian titles! 

In the diseussion of the Dalton Plan with 
ns of teachers who are using it, I was 
‘onstantly reminded of what Trotsky says 


ld be the attitude of the Party: 


y new problem, at every new turning 

» task is, not by any means to look up in- 

n tradition and seek there the existing 

but on the basis of the whole experience 
party, to give a new self-dependent decision, 
rresponds to the actual situation, and thus 


traditions. ...If anything can be really 
the spiritual life of the party and to the 
tic education of the young, tt ts the trans- 


of Leninism from a method which in its 
requires initiative, critical thought, in- 
| courage, into a canon which requires only 
rs with a permanent vocation. [Italics 
f course. ] 
Good pedagogy, anyway, and, I suspect, 
equally good polities! 


UNFAVORABLE F'AcTORS 

There are, of course, many factors, in 
Russia, as elsewhere, unfavorable to the de- 
velopment of real education. The worst of 
these, perhaps, is that a state of war—class 
var—still exists, and this in spite of the 
fact that the Party might now easily afford 
to be generous. The overthrow of the pres- 
nt government is not even conceivable. Un- 
fortunately, the Party is no longer merely 
litical. It is a religion, and, like other 
religions, arrogant and intolerant. In ad- 
mission to all the schools, the preference is 
given to children of the proletariat and of 
the peasants. Higher education is at least 
liffieult for others to obtain. Fifteen per 
cent. only of the university vacancies are 
given to the children of the Intelligentzia. 
All the other vaeancies belong to the sons 
ind daughters of the proletariat or of the 
peasants. Rarely is it possible for those of 
the onee dominant classes to enter the uni- 
versity. Last year 63 per cent. of the stu- 
lent body were from the proletariat; 25.7 
per cent., peasant, and only 11.3 per cent. 


from the non-manual classes. Of these stu- 
dents, 45 per cent. were members of the 
Party, or else candidates, and 40 per cent. 
were from trade unions. From these official 
figures, I judge that the snap judgment of 
an educator, to whom I put the question, 
that not more than three or four per cent. 
of university students came from families 
of the former bourgeoisie or aristocracy is 
approximately correct. 

This discrimination does not exist, how- 
ever, so far as the young children are con- 
cerned. Every one, regardless of class, is 
welcomed into the Pioneers, and, in theory, 
any one may be received into the elemen- 
tary schools. 

‘‘Your enemy, the capitalist!’’ is a 
phrase constantly heard and seen, in post- 
ers, caricatures, lectures, plays. In the 
July, 1922, number of the educational 
magazine On the Road to the New School, 
Kroupsky in discussing student govern- 
ment, after stating that it does not neces- 
sarily imply the administration of the 
school, adds, with her usual high-minded 
spiritual insight— 

Student self-government can not be a copy of 
the forms of the political life of adults, for, in the 
life of children, neither class struggle nor class 
domination can take place. The school is rather 
an embryo and a symbol of the future society 


without classes. 

The world is not made up of Kroupskys, 
else the revolution would have arrived much 
earlier or would have been bloodless. The 
antagonisms of the elders are reflected by 
the children in Russia, as in every country, 
sometimes, perhaps, often, to the unde- 
served discomfort of their teachers. 


Another unfavorable factor is the incon- 
ceivably small salaries paid the teachers 
with, of course, the usual results of divided 
allegiance, discontent and even real pri- 
vation. 

This state of affairs is only temporary, 
one must hope. This year is the first really 
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good harvest since the revolution, but there 
will be and it must 
not be forgotten that Russia is a great em- 
with that all this 
enormous potential wealth belongs to the 
that is, to all the 
surely, she will be able to pay her most im- 
portant officials a wage that will be ade- 
quate to their work and for their life. 


many more such years, 


pire many resources ; 


Soon, 


state, people. 


The impossibility which every nation now 
faeces of getting enough good teachers to do 


the work is a third unfavorable factor. 
When the emergency work is over and 
Rabfaes and Faetory Schools and other 


schools for post-adolescent and adult edu- 
cation are Russia will yet need 
one million teachers adequately to carry on. 
For it must be remembered that in Russia 
the schools are no mere factories, each turn- 
ing out hundreds of graduates each year. 
They are the new schools with the high 
ideals that mean small classes as well as 


able teachers. 


no more, 


TEACHER TRAINING 

In Moseow and in Leningrad there are 
now pedological institutes whose function is 
to train teachers for real leadership, at the 
same time raising child study to the rank 
of an They were 
founded under the joint auspices of the 
Health and Education. 
Physicians, educators make 
up the faculties, each from the 
point of view of what he can contribute to 


independent science. 


Commissariats of 
psychologists, 
working 


a philosophy of education based on a science 
of childhood. These institutes have many 
experimental stations both in Moscow and 
in Leningrad, where an a-typical child may 
live, if necessary, while he is at school under 
Each experimental station 
has its own ambulatory, or clinic, to which 
problem children are sent from other 
schools for very complete and scientific ex- 
From the ambulatory groups, 


observation. 


amination. 
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the pupils for the special schools ar, 
lected. The institutes, 
with educational experimental! statio) 


also, are co) 
ambulatories in various other parts of 
state. The pedological students are sent + 
these during the summer months, to ¢ 
and to learn. 
The standards for admission to the ped 
logical institutes are high. All 
hundred students in Leningrad and 
hundred in Moscow are of 
The four years’ (each twelve months | 
course makes such demands on their phys 
ical and mental vigor that many fall by th 
wayside. Moreover, the students ar 
allowed to take their final examinat 
until a half year after the successfu 
pletion of their course. This is to give ther 
further opportunity to assimilate—or { 
get—what they have learned. 
The number of pedagogical schools | 
nearly doubled in Russia, from 161 in 1917 
to 301 in 1923. 
short courses, varying from ten da) 
to several weeks, are given to hundreds 
thousands of teachers. In the winter 
schools that are well known are over! 
with visitors intent on learning. Last year 
for example, Pistriae’s School Commun 
Moscow entertained twenty-five hundr 
visitors. I was the 210th visitor t 
Number 98, in Leningrad, 
January 1. I asked 
visitors there had been from September t 
January and was told ‘‘about tliree hu 
dred and that more than two hundred 
ers had come to the June conferenct 
exhibition.’’ Probably it ought to be said 
in passing, that visitors to Russian scl 
ean learn much more about the schoo! 
less time than is usually necessary 1! 
United States. For 
School Museum, in which numerous grap! 
invariably constructed by the museum con 
mission of the student body, answer man) 
questions that one wishes to ask. 


eollege 


Moreover, each summer s 
son, 


0 Se] 
counting 


about how m 


each school 














In addition to schools for the preparation 

teachers, there is a very definite attempt 
+» train those already in service. 

A program for the guidance of teachers 
both in the elementary and in the secondary 
-hools, that puts to a blush most of our at- 
empts at eurriculum-building, has been 

ughtfully prepared under the detailed 
lance of Kroupsky, Shatzky, Blomsky, 
Pistraic and others. Its preparation, print- 


“ 


lireeted, but the Peoples’ Commissariat for 
Edueation has realized that this is not 
enough. They are experimenting, intelli- 
gently, with the greater problem of getting 
t across. 

Shatzky, an artist in education, as well 
\s a pedagogue, with both feet securely 
planted on the bedrock of science, has been 
working experimentally and _ successfully 

a small group of about forty rural 
teachers. There are nineteen villages in his 
istrict. They come, in the summer, to an 
Experimental House for the Study of Peda- 
gory, in Moscow. This is well equipped 
with offices, a school museum, exhibition 
hall and lecture rooms. Here the teachers 
get a course in the ‘‘discipline’’ study, for 
example, anatomy, or some phase of nature 
study, together with a course in “‘ polities,’’ 
meaning Karl Marx, and visits to museums 
and other collections. This counts chiefly 
for inspiration. The real guidance comes 
in the winter, when they meet in the Peda- 
gogical Center for discussion every two 
weeks. Here Shatzky begins his confer- 
enees with each new group of teachers in a 
fashion something like this: 

Make a little study of the environment of your 

What in it is favorable to their develop- 

t into healthy, useful, sane, intelligent human 

ngs? What detrimental? 


Make a study of your children in school. What 
u find in them that ought to be encouraged? 


What that ought to be changed? 


When next he meets with them, two 
weeks later, he listens attentively to their 
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reports, criticizing keenly, and, at the same 
time, subtly leading them ever nearer to 
heights from which the vision may be had. 
They are inspiring meetings, lasting, often, 
for four hours, yet vivid to the very end. 
With these methods, Shatzky has succeeded 
in making his teachers realize, from within, 
that there is always a complex, as he calls 
it, which serves to orientate the teacher and, 
through them, the children, so that while 
both of them follow the program, they are 
doing so creatively, ‘‘with initiative, crit- 
ical thought, intellectual courage.’’ 

The complex for the elementary grades 
is the Life of the Children, not generalized, 
but the particular life of the particular 
group of children in each individual school. 
Again, the complex for the secondary 
school, community life, means the economic 
and social life of that individual com- 
munity. It must be intelligently studied 
by the teacher before he can make a cur- 
riculum for his individual school. Hence 
the necessity for the conferences. 

In the hands of a master artist, Shatzky, 
for example, this method seems to be the 
only way by which a child may be trained 
not only to become a valuable social unit 
but constantly to be a social unit in the be- 
coming. Shatzky has lived long with the 
idea, practiced it and preached it, with all 
his great soul and virile body. Neither boy 
nor girl nor any teacher nor any community 
can resist his creative mind, his subtle 
artistic soul. But in the hands of the less 
skilful, without personal guidance, the Com- 
plex may easily degenerate into artificiali- 
ties which the child rejects, saying, ‘‘I] am 
tired of the Home,’’ just as in the earlier 
days of correlation, children used to tire of 


Robinson Crusoe or the apple or any other 


single theme on which an imitative peda- 
gogue tried to load his entire machinery. 
In Shatzky’s Children’s Colony, in 
Zaluga Gubernia, about fifty miles from 
Moscow, now ably directed by his wife, the 
community relationship is most real. I 
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happened to be there on a holiday, the 
Transfiguration. Many of the young men 
and women peasants from the village cele- 
brated it by coming to the school to ask to 
be told again the story of the October Revo- 
lution, instead of discussing and reading 
their peasant newspapers, as on ordinary 
club days. 

Less personal, but not less vital, was the 
submission to the school by the community 
of the problem of how better to control cer- 
tain fields that were deteriorating because 
of yearly spring freshets; and, to give 
another illustration, the intelligence and in- 
terest with which they followed their own 
children in the solution of problems arising 
from the fact that in the spring the melting 
snows disclosed many dead animals on the 
surface of the ground. 

Next winter, Shatzky will do a similar 
piece of work in Moscow with the teachers 
in an industrial district. Of course, the 
underlying philosophy is the same, but, for- 
tunately, Shatzky realizes, as do few others, 
the importance not only of the application 
but also the far greater importance, to the 
teachers, of working out the details of the 
application and looking them out from a 
driving foree within. 

Shatzky feels keenly the imperative ne- 
cessity, in his work with teachers, for small 
and simple thought-units and the impor- 
tance of sufficient time for their develop- 
ment. I could not refrain from asking him, 
whether he thought it possible, in centuries, 
adequately to train enough teachers for 
enormous heterogeneous populations, like 
those of his country and my own. He 
answered, very hopefully, ‘‘yes, in a quar- 
ter of a century, provided that there is 
enough money.’’ We, in the United States, 
have the money, but can we be made to 
realize that the importance of teacher train- 
ing justifies every necessary expenditure? 
and have we anywhere a Shatzky, a great 
dreamer, with finely developed technique? 





QUALITY OF THE Puptis 

Another obstacle to the realizatioy 
Russia’s educational objectives is the me; 
tal quality and lack of background of m 
of the pupils. Both in Moscow and Leniy 
grad, some teachers, hearing of my ent 
siasm about their schools, went out of + 
way to tell me that I was much mista! 
that the schools were not good at all. ¢ 
they had made such an absolute failyry 
their attempt to teach the languages 
now they were quite satisfied if they sy 
ceeded in doing a little something with ( 
man. Why had they failed? Beeaus 
children were not interested in lear 
they were only interested in politics 
flirtations. ‘‘What, all the children 
asked, and invariably received the ansy 
*‘No, of course not, but most of them! 
Finally, from a half to two thirds of 
specific group in question was exonerated 
from both these charges and declared t 
earnest and intelligent. 

I held the key to the riddle in my 
experience: Since the beginning of the «1 
forcement of compulsory education 
many times, have I heard the same cor 
plaints from American teachers, espec 
from those teaching in the upper grammar 
and high school grades. Once upon a tin 
only the children who could assimilat 
more or less, the academic course entered 
these grades and remained in school. Tru 
there were great individual differences eve: 
in these selected groups and we might hav 
done much more for them than we did. But 
it was then more possible to ignore the dif 
ferences, partly because there was a com- 
mon background of traditions and family 
literacy. Now that we are honestly trying 
to educate all the children of all! 
people, now when these children must « 
tinue in school, whether they wish to do s 
or otherwise, we are learning, more or less 
concretely, to adopt our pabulum, both 
kind and amount, to those whom it must 














Those who have learned this les- 
learned, also, how futile and how 
ist it is to find fault with tne children. 
s our work intelligently and wisely to 
rve the youth that come to us. Our re- 
rd will follow immediately upon the ser- 

For, from that mountain top, we can 

‘into the future, realizing what it will 

n to the whole world, when, like Seandi- 

, we, in the United States, have ere- 
| a really literate population. 

In Russia, the problem, for obvious rea- 
ys. is much more acute, even, than it is 

us. They are courageously attacking 
along two different lines: First, they are 
making a seientifie study of individual dif- 
ferences, and then, aecepting these results, 
they are giving special training to those who 

ll be benefited by it. Nor are they neg- 

ting those above the norm. On the con- 

y one of the reasons for the existence 
many experimental schools is the dis- 
wery in the mass schools of many children 
with real gifts. One of these is the second- 
school connected with the Biological 
Station of the Young Naturalist, to which 
admitted pupils who have already 
wn an interest in the natural sciences. 
take an active and independent part 

n carrying on the work of the station, in 
ts experimental garden, or in its physical 
meteorological laboratories. In addi- 

n, they earry on active and effective 
propaganda in other schools, creating in 
them natural science sections, uniting them, 
too, into a fine general organization which 

lds annual conventions. 

There is a somewhat similar institution, 
| I am told, for musically gifted children. 
; J 
. SuMMARY 

I have tried somewhat discursively, per- 
haps, to indicate how Russia is using her 
advantages and overcoming the many ob- 
stacles in the way of her great educational 
objectives. Briefly stated, the following 
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Russia, in beginning her experiment, had 
the advantage of being able to strike while 
the iron was hot, and the still further 
advantage of working by and with and 
through and upon a people of ‘‘intense 
nature,’’ of fierce enthusiasms, eager and 
willing to learn. She has the still further 
advantage of working in the midst of an 
old and real culture, already expressed in 
literature, in science, in art, in music, in 
the dance, in artisanship. Not only is hers 
the rich heritage of a past, but, more ade- 
quately than the people of any other nation, 
she is reaching out to other lands, to get 
and to assimilate the treasures that the rest 
of the world is discovering. 

The Russian attitude towards education 
is intensely scientific. This is shown in the 
establishment, the staffing and the conduct 
of experimental schools, schools for the de 
ficient and the delinquent, schools for those 
with special or unusual ability, schools with 
an emphasis depending upon local needs 
and conditions; in the establishment, also, 
of various types of teacher-training institu- 
tions, as well as various schemes for train- 
ing those already in service. 

The Russians have shown remarkable abil- 
ity in the organization of education, mak- 
ing it dominatingly national, yet with 
adequate local autonomy. This organizing 
skill seems to reach down into the four 
walls of the class room, accounting partly, 
perhaps, for the extraordinary success of 
the excursion method, the Dalton plan, the 
socialized group—or collective—plan, the 
complex; the young pioneers, now 1,600,- 
000, strong, the League of Youth; Natural 
History Circles, School Museums and a 
long list of other achievements, born from 
the extraordinary rapport which seems to 
exist between the teacher, the pupil, the 
community and the everyday work of the 
school. Is it organizing ability or is it 
spiritual insight and artistic skill? Ido not 
know. I only know that in Russia, some- 
thing has put youth and the future upon 
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pedestals. If only she can keep them there, 
each new generation realizing how inade- 
quate it is that youth should repeat formu- 
las, that, instead, ‘‘they must take them 
fighting, transforming them into flesh and 
blood, working out, for themselves, their 
own opinion, their own personality, and 
able to fight for them with the courage that 
comes from sincere conviction and inde- 
pendence of character.’’ 

Can she keep them there? If she can, 
again it will be for the first time in history. 

The last hundred years have been ours; 
the next century may be Russia’s. 

What will be the outcome of her steward- 
ship? 

Lucy L. W. WILson 
SouTH PHILADELPHIA 
HicH ScHOOL FOR GIRLS 





THE ORGANIZATION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORKERS IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


EXPERIMENTS with student organization 
probably constitute one of the most impor- 
tant contributions of the Soviet educational 
system. Of almost equal interest are the 
experiments that are now being made with 
the organization of education workers in the 
Soviet Union. 

Educational workers, like all other work- 
ers in the Soviet Union, are organized into 
trade unions. Unlike the teachers’ trade 
unions elsewhere, however, these unions in- 
clude all workers in educational institu- 
tions. This is the principle of industrial 
unionism applied to the educational field. 

Older trade unions were organized by 
crafts: carpenters in one union, bricklayers 
in a second and stone-masons in a third. 
This form of organization exists in most of 
the great industrial centers of the world at 
the present time, and it is the logical prod- 
uct of a stage in the development in indus- 
trial society when each craft was organized 
by itself. Business consolidations have 
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replaced the old craft organization . 

dustry. Since the Russian unions wer, 
organized in the period since 1905, ¢) 
never went through the stage of craft 


ganization, but started on an industria! 


basis when the revolution 
ground for them in 1917. 


twenty-three unions organized in all, and 
one of them was the union of educatio 


workers. 


According to the industrial principle, ay 


cleared 


we 


entire plant or productive unit must be 


ganized together. If it is producing cog! 


all the workers in and about the plant 


long to the miners’ organization. 
steel plant, all the workers belong to th: 
metallists. That same principle has been 
applied to education, and with a few minor 
exceptions, all workers in educational insti 
tutions belong to the Education Workers 


Union. 


Here are the figures showing the composi. 
tion of a typical section of the Education 
Workers’ Union. They cover the North 
Caucasus Region, and are for September 
1925. In this entire region all but about 
1.5 per cent. of the education workers wer 
in the union. Most of the ununionized el 


ment was in the villages: 





Oecupations Number 
Teachers in schools............. 16,485 
University professors .......... 691 
Teachers in children’s 

eae 
Janitors, ete. ................. . 8,203 
Office workers in schools... 2,140 
Library workers and work- 
ers in village clubs... 3,334 
Communist Party office 
workers ..... ee . 1,741 
Student members .......... 1,875 
Press workers . serie 895 
eo sscsesere DYILO 


Only little more than half of the North 
Caucasus education workers were teachers 
The remainder of the union members were 








If it isa 
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ed in and about educational institu- 

not in a teaching capacity. All 
mbers of the union were a part of the 
nnel of the educational system. 

iet education workers were variously 
nized. In the Ukraine, for example, 
re there were 101,363 members in the 

on January 1, 1925, there were four 
s of organizations: the smallest was the 
ive, the next was the rayon, which corre- 

is roughly to an American township ; 
third division was the okrug, which re- 
es an American county, and the final 
nization was that of the Ukrainian Re- 
The same type of organization ex- 

| all over the Soviet Union. 

Where there were less than ten education 

rkers in a village, they were expected to 

ta secretary. Where there were more 

in ten, they elected a committee of three. 

secretaries of the smaller groups and 
the committees of the larger groups were 
responsible for the establishment and main- 

ince of eulture centers in their local 
mmunities. 

Each village group elected delegates, who 
formed the members of the rayon group. 
The rayon groups elected delegates who 
formed the members of the okrug group. 
The okrug groups elected delegates who 
formed the Edueation Workers’ Congress 
i the Ukrainian Republic. This congress, 
meeting onee a year, elected delegates to the 
Edueation Workers’ Congress of the Soviet 
Union. Practically the organization was 
strong in the larger centers, and was weak 
n the villages, unless there happened to be 
ne or more strong teachers in charge of the 
local schools. Theoretically the organiza- 
tion was very complete. 
of the Ukrainian Education 
Workers’ Union had some interesting fig- 
ures regarding their 101,363 members. Of 
this total, 60.6 per cent. were teachers in the 
elementary schools; 8.6 per cent. were 
teachers in professional schools; 5.1 per 


Officers 


cent. were teachers of political education, 


Technical workers in the schools—janitors, 
clerks, ete. 
entire union membership. 

For the Soviet Union the number ot 


made up 18.3 per cent. of the 


eau 
cational workers who were in the union on 
April 1, 1925, was 583,811. On the 
date in 1923 the union had 383,645 mem 
bers, and in 1924, 516,818 members. About 

were men. 


same 


four fifths of these members 
Elementary teachers were 45 per cent. of 
the total membership for the Soviet Union. 


Teachers in professional schools were 2.8 


per cent.; in higher technical schools and 


universities, 4.8 per cent., and in preschool 
classes, schools for backward children and 
other educational institutions, 6.1 per cent. 
Administrative and technical workers in 
the schools were 23.4 per cent. of the total. 

The Education Workers’ Union had two 
main functions: to protect its members 
through their collective agreements, and to 
raise their professional and cultural stand- 
ards; second, to raise the cultural level of 
their communities by raising standards of 
education and improving social organi- 
zation. 

The union signed a collective agreement 
with whatever department paid the salaries 
of the educational workers. The workers in 
an institution under the control of the local 
educational authorities in Baku signed an 
agreement with local authorities. 
Workers in national museums signed an 
agreement with the department of the 
Soviet Union Government that handled mu- 
seums. In all these agreements provisions 
were made for the wages, the conditions of 
employment and the handling of grievances. 
All such collective agreements made locally 
were subject to review by the central com- 
mittee of the Soviet Educational Workers’ 
Union. While they were not uniform in de- 
tail, they followed out the same general 
principles. 

Education workers maintained a club in 


these 
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each of the chief centers. These clubs, like 
the clubs maintained by other labor unions, 
housed the cultural work and the social 
activities of the union. The building oceu- 
pied by the Education Workers’ Club at 
Kharkov was formerly the house of one of 
the rich merchants of the city. During the 
revolution this house was taken over by the 
city, and in July, 1925, it was placed at the 
disposal of the union. The union spent 
about ten thousand roubles in repairing and 
refitting the house, for which they do not 
pay any rent. It was fully equipped for 
club purposes when I visited the city. 

The club was in charge of a committee of 
the local union. This committee selected a 
manager who spent all his time at the club 
and was paid for his work. In the main 
lecture hall, which seated perhaps three 
hundred, there was a lecture every evening 
except Saturday, which was reserved for 
social events. The night that I visited the 
club a professor from the university was de- 
livering a lecture in a course on pedagogy. 
Various subjects were handled on different 
nights. An attempt was made, in planning 
the program, to keep all the work definitely 
educational. 

In another room there was a special li- 
brary for the janitors and caretakers of the 
schools. A committee of technical workers 
was meeting in this room. The main li- 
brary of the club, devoted largely to edu- 
cation, contained eleven thousand volumes. 
There was a reading room in connection 
with this library where the leading educa- 
tional papers were on file. The Young 
Communist Group of the Education 
Workers’ Union was meeting in another 
room. Still other rooms were occupied by 
class and committee meetings. There was 
a dining room and a large social room. 

At the Rostov education workers’ club 
they varied this program by having one 
evening a month devoted to ‘‘question and 
answer.’’ On this evening the members of 
the union executive committee all sat on the 
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platform, and the members of the ynin 
held the floor and asked questions. J; is 
generally the liveliest meeting of the month 

In all the clubs that I visited there wep 
excellent wall 
typed) for the most part by the younge) 
members of the organization. It is wort) 
while noting that a great deal of the edues 
tional work of the Soviet Union was }y 
carried on by people under twenty-five, ay 
much of it by people under twenty. 

The Rostov Club had 2,015 member 
The dues were less than twenty-five cents 
per month, varying with the salary. 


newspapers, written 


Such plants were very expensive to kee; 
up. Their existence was made possible by 
the ‘‘culture funds’’ that were at the dis. 
posal of the unions. In the North Caucasus 
the collective agreement required the school 
authorities to pay into the union treasury 
for cultural purposes, one per cent. of th: 
amount of the total salary budget. T! 
union was of course bound to use thes 
funds for culture work. 

The Education Workers’ Union did not 
control the appointment of teachers nor did 
it determine the course of study, but 
generally had its representatives on tli 
committees that were carrying on this work 
In this respect, the education workers ar 
in the same position as the other workers 
in the Soviet Union. Nowhere do they con- 
trol production. But everywhere they hav 
a voice in determining the conditions under 
which the workers carry on productive 
activity ; and everywhere they have a vet 
over the hiring and the discharge 0! 
workers. 

In the case of the education workers, as 
elsewhere, the practical method of protect: 
ing themselves was the insertion in the col- 
lective agreement of a clause providing that 
in the filling of positions the school author'- 
ties should give union teachers the preter- 
ence over non-union teachers. So long as 
the union can provide competent unio! 





Gil 





ul 13, 1926] 
bers. it ean virtually control the labor 
the smaller communities the teachers 
expected to be the leaders of local eul- 
nd social activity. They were to 

ipy the position of ‘‘the central public 
* in the village’’ and were to become 
close advisers and helpers of the 
nts.’ When this result has been 
eyed. science and the school will domi- 
village life. ‘‘This will not merely be 
vietory of the teachers over the priests, 
the vietory of the Communists over the 
tagnation, backwardness and prejudices of 
This means that the teacher 
will be the eultural leader of the rural 


| 
hii 


the village.’’ 


Soviet educational organization and 
Soviet pedagogy all are aimed in this di- 
rection. Practically, the teachers are ex- 
pected to carry out the plan by taking an 
sctive part in the organization of village- 

mses, reading-rooms, libraries, entertain- 
ments, lecture courses and the like. The 
rural teacher thus becomes far more than 

n instruetor of children. He is a general 
dviser and organizer of the social and cul- 
tural side of village life. 

Through such methods the Soviet authori- 
ties expect to break down the wall of back- 
wardness that surrounds the village. The 
lider generation is being taught to read and 
write. The younger folks are being taught, 
in the schools and in the community, to or- 
ganize life on a new basis. As these plans 
mature, the Education Workers’ Union will 
play a larger and larger part in the rural 
‘ultural life of the Soviet Union. 

As yet it is too early to judge what effect 
his widespread organization of the educa- 
tion workers will have upon the education 
workers themselves. There is no country in 
the world where teachers, for example, are 
is completely organized as they are in the 
Soviet Union. As students in the normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges they are stu- 
lent members of the union. They secure 
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their positions in educational institutions 
because of their union membership. All of 
them are united, locally and nationally, and 
they are expected, as members of the union, 
to work out certain very important cultural 
activities in the communities where they 
teach. 

Furthermore, as in no other country in 
the world, the workers in educational fields 
other than the schools are brought together 
in the same organization. Press werkers, 
workers in libraries and museums and 
workers in technical research are all mem- 
bers of the same educational body. They 
meet and function together as a part of the 
educational machine. 

Again, through the industrial union prin- 
ciple, all the workers in educational institu- 
tions, whether they teach or wash floors, are 
a part of the same general occupational field 
and therefore belong in the same union. 
This establishes a sense of solidarity in the 
ranks of all those who are connected with 
educational work, no matter what may be 
the capacity in which they function. 

Years must pass before it is apparent just 
what effects such drastic departures from 
the academic tradition of ‘‘ professional 
standing’’ will have upon the tone of the 
work done by Soviet educators. Certainly, 
if there is anything in the principle of or- 
ganization, it will have a rare opportunity 
to show itself among the education workers 
of the Soviet Union. They are thoroughly 
organized themselves, and they are an or- 
ganic part of the society in which they are 
carrying on their activity. 

Scorr NEARING 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS IN 
LONDON 
WE learn from the Times Educational Sup- 
plement that an urgency report of the General 
Purposes Subcommittee dealing with the ques- 
tion of the employment of married women in 
the education service aroused much discussion 








at the meeting of the London Education Com 
mittee. 

It will be remembered that when the London 
County Couneil revised the standing order re 
lating to married women teachers on January 
22, 1924, it was agreed that the General Pur 

poses and Education Committees should report 
on the working of the new regulation at the 
end of twelve months. The period for the 
submission of the report was extended by a 
year, and recently the committees were granted 
a further extension until February 23, 1926. 

The sub-committee find that the number of 

teachers on the permanent staff who resigned 
on marriage during the nine months, September, 
1923, to midsummer, 1924, was 75. Of this 
number six were required to resign under the 
standing order, as they were appointed after 
March 6, 1923. It will be recalled that women 
who were already in the service at this date were 
exempted from the operation of the standing 
order. In 1924-25 103 teachers resigned on 
marriage, of whom 20 were required to do so 
by the regulation. The sub-committee point 
out, however, that there is no information avail 
able to show whether the 26 teachers who were 
obliged to resign would not have resigned in 
any case. 

The sub-committee think that so far as the 
general position is concerned it is undesirable 
that the question of the employment of married 
women should be reopened. But they state 
that certain difficulties have been experienced 
in regard to securing a full complement of 
“supply” sessional and part-time teachers, and 
therefore, in the interests of efficient admin- 
istration they are of opinion that some modifi- 
eation of the standing order is necessary. It 
is proposed, therefore, that the Teaching Staff 
Sub-committee shall be empowered to employ 
or re-employ married women as “supply” 
teachers on the certificate of the education 
officer that the number of approved “supply” 
teachers, who are ordinarily eligible, is insuffi- 
cient to meet the needs of the education service. 

A further modification is suggested in regard 
to the employment of women teachers engaged 
in part-time work. “Part-time” under the 
standing order means part of a day, and the 
Education Committee have been unable, there- 
fore, to employ married women for a whole 
day as teachers of music or languages in a 
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secondary or central school or as instr 
at a domestic economy center. It ha 
agreed to recommend the council that a pay 
time teacher shall be deemed to be one w 
engaged for less than a full week's 
Such a teacher is not to fill posts for 
supply teachers would be normally emp 
nor the positions of permanent fy! 
teachers. 


THE GENNADIUS LIBRARY AT 
ATHENS 


Sixty American colleges and universities and 


more than a hundred European institutions wi! 
be represented at the dedicatory exercises , 
April 23 of the new Gennadius Library of tly 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
Dr. Edward Capps, professor of classics 
Princeton University, sailed last week 
Greece to officiate at the exercises. He is chair 
man of the managing committee of the Amer 
ican School at Athens. 


The Gennadius Library has been completed 


with funds given by the Carnegie Corporation 
It has attracted much interest because of 

unique structure, completely of marble. It wil! 
house the finest collection of Byzantine histo: 
ical literature in the world. Dr. Joannes Ger 
nadius, for many years minister from Greece 
to the Court of St. James, donated a collectio 
of eight hundred of the choicest volumes and 
manuscripts. Next to the J. Pierpont Morga: 
Library, the library of Dr. Gennadius is con- 


sidered the finest private collection of bindings, 


manuscripts and ineunabula in the world. 
The nine American universities which founded 
the American School of Classical Studies i 
Athens in 1881 will be represented. They are 
Brown, Columbia, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Wesleyan, Williams 
and Yale. Among the American associations 
which are sending representatives are: Thi 
American Association of Arts and Letters, thy 
American Philological Association, the Arche- 
ological Institute of America, Boston Museu 
of Art, Chicago Art Institute, Carnegie Cor 
poration, Carnegie Institution of Washingto! 
the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard 
University and the J. P. Morgan Library, 
York City. 
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A REPORT BY BOWDOIN COLLEGE 
UNDERGRADUATES 


year ago President mm. te 


n alumni committee and also a commit- 


ndergraduates to report on what lines 


‘ 


} 


vance during the next decade. 


ites have now presented their report, 


M. 


College, appointed a faculty com- 


rress the college should, in their judg- 


The un- 


part on returns from a questionnairé 


tted last fall to 
rely upon the committee’s own delib- 


undergraduate report goes on record as 


the student body, but 


sing the addition to the curriculum of so- 


| practical courses, designed directly to in- 


ise men’s earning power in business or pro- 


ns. The committee believes this to be a 


on of graduate schools and not of liberal 


leges. 


the section dealing with the faculty the 


++ 


ttee concluded that the small 


college 


ld attract “not parroting pedagogues, but 


ive men of intellect, men of attractive person- 


+. 


te ach.” 


For the last three years of the course the 


, men Who have demonstrated their ability 


yurses, except the majors and minors now re- 


guired in the Bowdoin major examination sys- 


For freshmen the required subjects should 


remain as at present except that an introduc- 


ry 
ry 


course in evolution is urged. 


The ecommit- 


tee suggests that courses in Biblical literature 
e instituted. 
The Bowdoin system of major examinations 


is endorsed and the recommendation 
that the requirements be still further stiffened, 
ind that all departments should have uniform 


jor requirements. 
should be limited to about 500. 


is 


made 


The size of the college 
All candidates 


hould be required to take entrance examina- 


The undergraduates propose that the student 
ouncil be given more power and duties and 


wm 
ll 


t the proposition 


that all disciplinary 
n should be taken by the faculty upon 


recommendation of the student council and that 


action be taken without this recommendation. 


The 


nger of the over-emphasis of athletics at Bow- 


committee 


believes 


that there 


is 


little 


Sills, 








doin. Suggestions are made as to the depart- 
ment ot physical education. A college union, 
with a commons large enough to accommodate 
two hundred and fifty men, is needed for non- 
fraternity students. The committee advocates 
limiting the size ot existing fraternities at 
Bowdoin and urges that no more fraternities 
be established. 


THE INCREASE IN TEACHERS’ COL- 
LEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 

SINCE 1922 there has been an increase of 25.5 
per cent. in the number of women students 
and 30.1 per cent. in men students in American 
teachers colleges and normal schools. The en 
rollment for 1923-24 was 40,963 larger than 
in 1921-22. 

Eleven institutions have been added to the 
list of teachers colleges, making a total of 382. 

These and other statistics are presented in 
Bulletin, 1925, No. 28, just published by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, which was pre 
pared in the statistical division, Frank M. 
Phillips, chief. 

Although the percentage increase in the en- 
rollment of men is larger for the past two years 
than that of women, the great proportion of 
students in norma! schools and teachers colleges 
are women. The exact figures given are: men, 
81,718; women, 336,815. The percentage of 
men is 19.5. Of teachers now engaged in 
publie school work the percentage of men is 
16.3. The bulletin suggests that “better sal- 
aries are no doubt attracting more men toward 
the teaching profession, and the openings in 
other fields are perhaps taking women from the 
work of teaching.” 

It is pointed out that the total number of 
teaching positions in publie schools of the 
United States is 742,172. The total enrollment 
in teachers colleges and normal schools is re- 
ported as 418,533. Of this number, 253,747, 
or about 61 per cent., are enrolled in the regu- 
lar sessions and 191,311 in the summer sessions 
(both enrollments including 26,525 duplicates). 

Of the 382 institutions reported, 88 are 
teachers colleges, 108 are state norma! schools, 
67 are private normal schools, 29 are city nor 
mal schools and 90 are county normal schools. 

Taking the average training period of all 
these institutions as two years, it is estimated 
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that 126,874 annual recruits would take care of 
all the public school teaching positions in six 
years. “The work of supplying reeruits for 
these positions and of improving those already 


employed is of vital importance.” 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM IN 
BOSTON 

A spirit of harmony exists in Boston in re- 
gard to the school construction program for the 
city, according to the Evening Transcript’s re- 
port of a diseussion last week before the Legis- 
lative Committee on Municipal Finance. 

When the presented to 
Mayor Nichols a program calling for the build- 
ing of schools to total $13,000,000 in the next 
four years, he suggested borrowing to the extent 
The school committee 


school committee 


of at least fifty per cent. 
agreed and the bill was submitted, making it 
mandatory to issue construction loans in that 
ratio. Since that time the matter has been 
taken up anew with many conferences of school 
officials and the finance commission at City 
Hall. The result was a bill which permits the 
mayor to borrow half the $13,000,000 in each 
of the four years under which the sum is al- 
lotted and which extends to five years, instead 
of four, the period under which the money must 
be raised by taxation. 

Much of the time of the speaxers at last 
week’s conference was devoted to the justifiea- 
tion of this borrowing power, every one being 
in agreement with the declaration that neither 
Mr. Nichols nor the school committee has a 
desire to break down the established policy of 
meeting construction out of taxes. 

First to address the committee was Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Bogan, chairman of the school commit- 
tee, who recalled last year’s program of $12,- 
000,000, as submitted to the legislature, and the 
eutting of it to $3,000,000 for one vear’s ex- 
penditure. Dr. Bogan reported the finance 
commission in harmony with the substitute bill 
and stated that Mayor Nichols believed the bond 
issue power was essential, inasmuch as he de- 
sired to keep the tax rate down to $32 this 
year. 

The new bill provides that the city must raise 
$1,500,000 of the $4,000,000 allotment this year 
and is permitted to raise as much more of the 
$4,000,000 as may be required; next year and 
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in 1928 and 1929 at least $3,500,000 must }, 
raised, respectively, and in the final year th, 
remaining balance. 

Other 
Burke and Assistant Superintendent Broadhea 
emphasized the need of a comprehensive ¢o, 
struction program that the school departmen: 
eould count upon. Mr. Burke reported tha: 
there are 23,000 high school pupils to-day, eo 
pared with 15,000 ten years ago and that alt 
gether there are 11,000 pupils still in w 
sirable quarters. Mr. Broadhead said that eae! 
time the school department goes to the legis. 
lature for a program a year is lost in constry: 
tion. 


speakers, including Superintender: 


THE NEW TEXAS EDUCATION 
COMMISSION 

As “a sort of supreme court to pass 
ment on any and all educational questions cert 
fied to it,” the executive committee of the Texas 
State Teachers Association has created a bods 
called the Texas Education Commission. The 
expenses of the meetings of the commission wil! 
be paid by the State Teachers Associatior 
The commission will cooperate with the lezisla 
tive committee of the Texas Educational! Survey 
Commission. 
J. M. Bledsoe, president of the Texas Stat 
Association, in a_ recent 


Teachers statement 


said: 


It is expected that the Texas Education Co: 
sion shall function as a problem-solving orga: 
tion that shall give special attention to the ma 
questions of educational policy and practic 
Texas—a sort of supreme court to pass judgment 
on any and all educational questions certified t 
it by the executive committee for considerat 
When the facts have been considered, the decisi 
made, and the reasons therefor properly stated, a! 
of these will be given the widest possible publicit) 

The commission will be able to function mor 
perfectly as methods of procedure are improved 
and the proper supporting committees and 1 
finding agencies are provided. We confidently ex 
pect that the commission will make it certain that 
the real educational statesmanship of Texas *! 


make itself felt effectively. 


The following have been invited to serve && 
members of the first Texas Education Com 
mission: 


wancy 13, 1926] 


resident of the Texas State Teachers’ Asso 


shall serve as chairman of the com- 


rs of the executive committee of the Texas 
ers’ Association. 


State superintendent of public instruction, or 


ime t of th’: University of Texas, or alternate. 
that President of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
cor of Texas, or alternate. 


nt of the College of Industrial Arts, or 


es nt of the Texas Technological College, or 

ler 

+r lents of the Teachers’ Colleges. 

- lent of Texas Congress of Mothers and 
leacher Associations. 
lent of Texas Federation of Women’s 

President and Secretary of the Association of 

Colleges. 

cert Dr. O. H. Cooper, Abilene; Dr. J. F. Kimball, 

lexas Dallas; Miss Mary Nash, Kaufman; Sam P. Coch- 


hody ran, Dallas; Irma Faye Stokes, Dangerfield; Burl 
The ryant, Wichita Falls; Will C. Edwards, Denton; 
£. E. Davis, Arlington; G. O. Clough, Tyler. 


1 W 
if) 
vis A SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL WORK 
- IN MISSISSIPPI 

Drveinc the last three months of 1925, a 
State survey of the entire publie educational system 
ment f Mississippi was completed under the diree- 


n of Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the Uni- 
It was found while the 
sork was in progress that there were a number 
f educational and scientific problems that could 
t be solved without an extensive application 
f intelligence tests and measurements of edu- 
achievement. Bernard B. Jones, of 
stior Washington, D. C., a former resident of Missis- 
. who has contributed liberally to the sup- 

t of higher education in the state, agreed to 
finance a comprehensive test and measurement 
program and appropriated a very generous 
sum for the work. The funds are being ad- 
ministered by Governor Whitfield. Professor 
O'Shea, who is directing the work, has the 
unsel of a board of consultants of twelve 
eaders in work in intelligence tests and edu- 
ational measurements, in addition to Professor 
e as Y. A. C. Henmon, Curtis Merriman and John 
‘on Gi. Fowlkes, all of the University of Wisconsin, 
rho are associated with Professor O’Shea in 


ty of Wisconsin. 


1+ ational 
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scoring, 
Intelli- 
gence tests, measurements of achievement and 


carrying through the program and 


tabulating and interpreting the results. 


tests for aptitudes will be applied to approxi- 
mately 50,000 pupils in the elementary and high 
schools and the colleges and university, and in 
addition data relating to the hygiene and educa- 
tional conditions of school buildings and the 
dietary regimen of pupils will be seeured and 
with 
It is expected that a large amount of 


correlated intelligence and educational 
data. 
data of educational and scientific value will be 
this 


which is more extensive than has been carried 


secured from thorough-going program, 


through in any state heretofore. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Harry Woopspurn CuHase, president of 
the University of North Carolina, has declined 
an invitation to become president of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

Dr. JAMES ALBERT Berse, dean of the school 
of theology of Boston 
elected president of Allegheny College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


University, has been 


THE REVEREND Dr. JAMES STANLEY DuRKEE 
has announced his resignation as president of 
Howerd University, Washington, D. C., and 
has accepted the pastorate of Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


L. H. Hupsarp, dean of men at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, has been elected president of the 
Texas College of Industrial 
Dr. Lindsey Blayney. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, President-elect Hubbard was 


Arts, succeeding 


serving as a public school principal and a 
superintendent for some years before entering 


the Texas faculty. 


PRESIDENT ParKE R. Kowse, of the Poly- 
technie Institute of Brooklyn, together with 
Mrs. Kolbe, sailed for Europe on March 6 for 
a stay of six months. Dr. Kolbe will spend 
March and April in a study of adult and tech- 
nical education in England and Scotland. Dur- 
ing May and June he will study the German 
universities, with headquarters at Heidelberg, 
his own alma mater. The summer will be given 
over to work of a similar character in Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. 














oVe 


Dr. CLARENCE W. MeNveELL, Dunham pro- 
fessor of the Latin language and literature and 
dean-elect of Yale College, will represent Yale 
University at the opening of the Gennadius 
Library at Athens, Greece, on April 23. Pro- 
fessor Mendell will sail early in April and is 
expected to return in May. He is at present on 
the Pacifie Coast addressing Yale Alumni As- 
sociations and making a study of educational 
methods of universities, private schools and 


public school systems. 


Proressor ALBERT BusHNELL Hart, pro- 
fessor of the science of government at Har- 
vard University, has resigned after a service of 
forty-three years in Harvard University, his 
resignation to become effective on September 1, 
next. He will be professor emeritus and will 
devote himself to writing. 

Proressor H. C. Linsy, of the publie speak- 
ing department of Colby College, was sworn in 
on March 8 as mayor of Waterville, Maine. 


In the department of education of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, the following assistant pro- 
fessors have been appointed to the rank of 
associate professor: Walter J. Saupe, William 
Henry Pyle, Ralph Knupp Watkins. 

Dr. JENNIE BENSON Wyman, of the child 
welfare station of the State University of Iowa, 
has accepted a position in the University of 
British Columbia, at Vancouver, as assistant 
professor in psychology and education. She 
will take up the work next autumn. 


Dr. Apotex B. Benson, assistant professor 
of German and Scandinavian, and Dr. Samuel 
B. Hemingway, Ph.D., assistant professor of 
English at Yale University, have been ap- 
pointed associate professors of German and 
English, respectively. 

Dr. Eveene P. Cuase, assistant professor of 
history at Weslevan University and a former 
Rhodes scholar, has been appointed to a posi- 
tion in the department of government and his- 
tory at Lafayette College. 

Dean SEAvVEY, director of the law college of 
the University of Nebraska, has resigned with 
the approval of the board of regents to accept 
a professorship of law in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Dr. FrepericK A. MIpDDLEBUSH, prot 
political science and public law, who | 
acting as dean of the school of b 
public administration of the University , 
souri since the resignation of Dean 
Loeb, has been appointed dean of the schox 
permanent tenure. 

In the absence of Professor Fred Lewis Po: 
tee, Dr. W. S. Dye, Jr., is acting head of + 
department of English at Pennsylvania Sto: 
College. 

THe REVEREND GEORGE GARDNER Monks 
been elected headmaster of the Lenox Se} 
for Boys, recently started under the auspices , 
the Episcopal Church of the Province of Ni 
England. 

R. L. Speigut, superintendent of schools 
Littlefield, Texas, has resigned, the resign 
to become effective on June 1. 


THE resignation of Dr. David Gibbs as super 
intendent of the publie schools of Merid 
Conn., has been accepted, effective March 19 
Dr. Gibbs submitted his resignation when t 
board, overriding the school rules, went o\ 
his head in permitting high school dances 


Arter forty years at St. John’s Universit; 
Shanghai, China, the Reverend F. L. H. Pott 
who is dean of that school, has taken a lea 
of absence. He is spending his leave in tli 
United States, and will probably remain 
the end of May. 


Miss Ontve M. Jones, who twenty years ag 
organized Public School 120, Manhattan, \ 
York, last week received testimonials fro: 
pupils and greetings from friends in the educa 
tional world on the anniversary of this, t! 


first special school for delinquent boys. 


Miss Emma Scuorietp, the oldest living 


school teacher in Philadelphia, will be guest 


honor at a reunion of former pupils of 


Horace Binney School. Miss Schofield is to be 
received by Mayor Kendrick at City Hall a: 


then escorted by him to the summit of ( 


Hall tower, where he will point out the changes 


which have taken place in Philadelphia sine 
she began teaching. Among Miss Schofi 


thousands of pupils have been a United State 


senator, two congressmen, a judge and 
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listinguished in the eivie life of Phila- 


craduation exercises of Publie School 17, 
New York City, included various 
nials to Miss Katherine A. MeCann, 

of the school, who on February 1 re 


after fifty-three years service as a teacher. 


afonhattar 


De. MicuaeL I. Puprn was the principal 
ker at the fiftieth commemoration day ex- 
ses of the Johns Hopkins University on 
February 22. On the same day he was the 
yest of honor at a luncheon given by President 
nd Mrs. Frank J. Goodnow. 

PresipeENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, of Harvard 
University, will be the commencement speaker 
t Boston University on June 14. 


Bishop W. F. McMurry, president of Central 
ind Howard Payne Colleges, Fayette, Mo., will 
leliver the bacealaureate address at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri on Sunday, June 6. 


Miss Mary McSkimmon, president of the 
National Edueation Association, addressed the 
public school teachers of Cleveland, Cleveland 
Heights and Lakewood in Cleveland on March 
5 on “Our New Opportunities in Education.” 


Dr. Jesste Tart, director of the child study 
lepartment of the Children’s Aid Society, ad- 
lressed the Friends’ Educational Association in 
Philadelphia on March 6 on “The Effect of 
Emotional Disturbance upon School Life.” 


Dr. ALBerT Surexs, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, formerly superintendent of 
schools of Los Angeles, was the speaker at a 

nner of the Teachers Club of New York on 
March 11. 


ProressoR FLORENCE WINCHELL, head of the 
ome economies department of the New York 
State College for Teachers, will address the 
meeting of the home economies section of the 
New York Society for the Experimental Study 


t Education on March 4. 


} 


Dr. ArTHUR B. Dray, director of the dental 
ollege of the American University of Beirut, 
as been murdered by an insane Armenian 


' 


ea servant. Details of the crime have not been re- 
; ceived es —_— : 
reived. Dr. Dray originated relief work in 
Syria, which he was permitted to carry on 
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when the Red Cross and other agencies were 


forbidden by the Turkish officials. 

Dr. Aveustvus O. THomas, president of the 
World Federation of Education 
has announced that the biennial meeting in 1927 
will be held either in Toronto, Canada, or Hono- 


Assuciations, 


lulu, Hawaii. Among other cities which had 
extended invitations were Geneva, Switzerland, 


and Brussels, Belgium. 


THE New Jersey State Board of Education, 
in session at Trenton, voted approval of the 
Assembly measure calling for a legislative in- 
vestigation of the New 
system. John P. Murray, of Jersey City, a 
member of the board, in presenting the reso 
lution, declared that the state school authori- 
ties had nothing to fear from such an investi- 
gation, and should welcome it. 


Jersey educational 


Governor AnGus W. McLean, of North 
Carolina, has announced the appointment of 
the state educational commission, an agency 


authorized by the 1925 General Assembly to 
conduct an extended survey of publie school 
needs with the view of determining “the cost 
to as well as the duty of the state in the opera- 
tion of its educational system.” A movement is 
now under way for a constitutional amendment 
to increase the state-wide school term from a 
minimum of six to a minimum of eight months. 


THE daily papers report that the Reverend 
Dr. W. B. 
proceedings to bar all text-books teaching the 
theory of from the University of 
Minnesota. If this action fails a bill 
to the Tennessee and Mississippi laws will be 
introduced in the legislature with the 
backing of the fundamentalists. Dr. Riley’s 
announcement followed cancellation by univer 


Riley plans to bring injunction 


evolution 
similar 


next 


sity authorities of his recent engagement to 
speak at the university. Dean F. J. Kelly, 
who cancelled the lecture engagement, said that 
the Reverend Mr. Riley had spoken before stu- 
dent organizations previously and would not 
be barred from following that practice if he 
saw fit, but his appearance would not be under 
the official auspices of the university. 


A uruitep number of fellowships for work 
in child study and parent education will be 


available for the next two years. Candidates 
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must have the bachelor’s degree, and previous Tue late John D. Larkin has bequeathed ; 
preparation and experience in a related field of | the University of Buffalo the sum of $100. 
work and must file their applications by April which is to be added to the John D. and Fra 
5. Blanks and information may be had from  H. Larkin Foundation, toward which Mr. |, 
the Committee of Child Development, Division kin has previously given $250,000. Th 


of Psychology and Anthropology, National Re- is primarily for the endowment of the sc} 
search Council, Washington, D. C. chemistry. 

THE college of education of the University of Two $100,000 gifts have been received b 
Cincinnati has been again selected by the Na- Johns Hopkins half century committee, mal 
tional Committee for the Prevention of Blind a total of $1,358,283 eollected. It is ho; 


ness to offer the national summer school project raise in Maryland $1,500,000. Mr. and Mr 
for the training of teachers of sight saving Henry Walters are the donors of the first $] 
classes. An elementary and advanced course 000, and Mr. R. Brent Keyser, president of + 
will be given during the first term of the sum board of trustees of the university, of th 
mer session, from June 21 to July 30. The ond $100,000. 

faculty will inelude Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, Vassar COLLEGE has received a gift e- 
secretary of the National Committee; Estella ggg by an anonymous friend for the erect 
Lawes, director of sight conservation in the 4 demonstration laboratory in connectir 
Cincinnati schools; Dorothy Breuer, demonstra the course in eugenics recently establish 
tion teacher of the college of education, and Dr. the college. The laboratory will serve for t 
Donald Lyle, of the University College of scientific study and demonstration of th 
Medicine. Courses in theory, methods of super- and nurture of children from infant yea 
vision and organization of sight conservation  .-hool age. It is expected that the build 
classes, methods of teaching sight saving classes, be erected on the Wing Farm, land recent 
and clinical work in anatomy and physiology of quired by the college. 


the eye will be offered. : 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. McMaster, of M 


THE one hundredth anniversary of the found Union College, has announced the openi: 
ing of the State Library of Massachusetts, one pational eampaign for a $2,000,000 end 
of the oldest and largest in the country, was and building fund to mark the eightietl 
appropriately observed at a joint convention  yersary of Mount Union. An intensive nat 
of the Senate and House of Massachusetts at wide effort will be carried on simultaneo 
Boston on March 3. Among the scheduled 459 towns and cities for a period of 
speakers was Dean Roscoe Pound, of the Har-  yoeks beginning April 6 and ending May 4 


vard Law School. 
Mrs. GreorGce P. Biow and Mrs. C. HH. Mat 


By the will of William Ww. Crapo, of New thiessen, heirs of the estate of the late F. \ 
Boiferd, pues — teed — - the - of Matthiessen, of LaSalle, Illinois, recent 
ninety-six years, Yale University, of which he tributed $400,000 to a fund for the erecti 


ron ons » passions & Be : me 
was an alumnus, receives $100,000. an addition to the LaSalle-Peru Towns 


THE sum of $500,000 has been given to the High School. The community raised $200, 
University of Pennsylvania by Mr. and Mrs. and from the joint sum a new auditorium seat 
Henry Phipps, of New York, to be devoted to ing 1,500 people will be built together with « 
the welfare of the Phipps Institute. The gift unit of classrooms for the high school and n¢ 
was made on condition that the university raise LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, w! 
an equal amount for the institute. was established last year. This gift of $400," 
has raised the total of the donations of t! 
Matthiessen family to the LaSalle-Peru Tow: 
ship High School to $603,500. 


As a contribution toward the $500,000 which 

, the University of New Brunswick now plans to 
raise as an endowment fund, Sir George E. 

Foster, an ex-finance minister of Canada, has A CAMPAIGN to oppose a reduction 

contributed $50,000. New Jersey Legislature of the annual app! 


hy the 
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for the teachers’ pension and relief 
i was begun last week at a meeting of 1,000 
hers at Newark. A recent appropriation 
‘ntroduced in the legislature gave the teach- 
ind $1,413,615. The teachers claim the 
e's appropriation to the fund is determined 
the amount of their own contributions. On 
basis they asked, in accordance with figures 
prepared by the administrators of the fund, for 
=) 624,960, Last year the appropriation like- 
as reduced. <A resolution demanding a 
iblic hearing on the bill was passed at the 
Newark meeting, although a public hearing has 
e been refused by the legislature. 


announced that the first Federal Confer- 
e of Tureoman Edueators will be held at 
on February 20. The subjects will be 
language, history, ethnography and litera- 


re of the Tartar and Tureoman peoples, as 
Tartar and Tureoman education. 


ne American University at Cairo, Egypt, 
rough its exeeutive offices in the Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia, is offering to educators 
and others who are about to go abroad for a 
sit to Egypt and the Near East a map of 
Cairo showing the principal points of interest, 
ind in some eases, letters of introduction to 
members of the university staff. More than 300 
rists signed their names in the visitors’ book 

t the university last winter. 


STATISTICS in regard to schools in Cuba were 
given in the Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Vnion for February. It is shown that, during 
1924-25, the total number of school buildings 
n use was 3,627, housing 6,665 grades. The 

school registration amounted to 388,349, 
and the average attendance was 71.83 per cent.; 
598 rerular teachers were employed, while 75 
traveling teachers, working in 78 zones, served 
1v4 groups of children who could not attend 
the reguiar schools. The enrollment in these 
groups was about 3,900. In 73 night schools 
there were 5,921 students. In the penal estab- 

shments of the republic there were 5 centers 
primary instruction with an enrollment of 
#29. The 575 private schools, having a total 

f 1,712 grades, employed 1,956 teachers and 
had an enrollment of 38,064 pupils and an 
average attendance of 86.53 per cent. 


Tue introduction of universal elementary 
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education for the children of Leningrad 
province is contemplated in the near future. 
In some of the districts there is already accom 
modation in the schools for 80 per cent. and 
over. In the city of Leningrad there is school 
accommodation for 100 per cent. of the children. 


Tue Education Commissariat of the Russian 
Soviet government has issued an order pro 
viding that approximately 10,000 from 22,500 
students be admitted to the universities and 
higher technical schools this autumn, taken on 
a basis of competitive examinations. Hitherto 
the great majority of the students have been 
nominated by the Communist Party, the trade 
unions and similar organizations, individual 
students of non-proletarian origin finding it 
difficult to obtain higher education. There are 
still reserved 8,000 places in the universities 
for graduates of rabfac, while a smaller quota 


is reserved for the army and navy. 


Tue Liverpool Education Committee has 
adopted plans for a new open-air school, the 
first of its kind in the city, to be erected in 
Walton Hall Avenue to the designs of Bernard 
Widdows. The contract is now being placed 
before the city council for confirmation. The 
new school is the last word of its type and the 
experience of more than twenty years’ experi- 
ment in the United Kingdom and other coun- 
tries will be embodied in the construction. 
Each classroom will have two walls and the 
other two faces will be provided by swinging 
partitions which can be closed when necessary. 
Heating in winter will be provided by pipes run 
under the floors. In plan the building will be 
rectangular and in the center there will be a 
garden. Assembly rooms for school and other 
purposes will be provided in connection with 
the cloakrooms and such up-to-date facilities as 
map rooms will also be available. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
AN ART GALLERY FOR KANSAS CITY 


A SITUATION unusual if not unique in educa- 
tional and newspaper circles arose March 1, 
when the heads of three Middle West State 
Universities, acting under the terms of the will 
of the founder of the Kansas City, Mo., Star, 
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named trustees for that paper, and set in motion 
machinery for disposition of an estate estimated 
to be worth $20,000,000, destined to provide art 
galleries for Kansas City. 

The university heads were Ernest H. Lindley, 
chancellor of the University of Kansas; Wil- 
liam B. Bizzell, president of the University of 
Oklahoma, and Stratton D. Brooks, president 
of the University of Missouri. 

The will of William Rockhill Nelson, who had 
founded the Kansas City Star in 1881, pro- 
vided that his wife and daughter, Mrs. Laura 
Nelson-Kirkwood, should be trustees for his 
estate, including the newspaper, an experi- 
mental farm and large real estate holdings, and 
that after the death of both, the property 
should all be sold, and the proceeds used for the 
founding and maintaining of art museums in 
Kansas City. Mr. Nelson died in 1915; Mrs. 
Nelson in 1921, and Mrs. Kirkwood on Febru- 
ary 27 of this year. 

“We were concerned, first of all,” said Chan- 
cellor Lindley, who was made chairman of the 
“presidents’ board,” “in seeing that the tradi- 
tions of The Star, as established by Colonel 
Nelson, should be maintained. No person was 
considered for appointment as a trustee until 
we had been assured he was in sympathy with 
newspaper ideals in keeping with those of 
The Star. 

“The men whom we chose are all substantial 
business men of Kansas City, and men who 
will be interested in seeing that the estate is 
conserved, and devoted to the purpose for which 
it was intended. They have already made 
publie statement of their determination not to 
disturb the policies established by Mr. Nelson 
and maintained by his successors.” 

The trustees are William Volker, a retired 
philanthropist; J. C. Nichols, of the J. C. 
Nichols Investment Company; and Herbert V. 
Jones. They will offer The Star for sale, and 
under the Nelson will must dispose of the 
property within two years. 

The president’s board will have no further 
duties unless a vacancy arises on the board of 
trustees, or some unforeseen contingency. 

In announcing the names of the trustees’ 
board, Chancellor Lindley said: 

“We have sought in our deliberations to 
protect the standards and ideals of a great 
newspaper, and at the same time provide for 


the fulfillment of Mr. Nelson’s objective 
found a wonderful art center.” 

Selection of heads of state universities 
such an important task is unique, by 
Chaneellor Lindley. 

“Colonel Nelson, in naming heads of 
tions to have a part in disposing of his 
erty, and doing this without knowing wh 
be in these institutions when the time , 
to act, displayed a great confidence ir 
stability of institutions of higher learning.” 


L 





DISCUSSION 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSEUM 
Every community, from the rural district 
the city, should have a museum in connect 
with its schools. It will awaken a communit 


interest and pride that will reach all classes and 


develop investigation and originality in t 
schools. Any small part of a school can 
made a museum and since the whole of 
doors is to choose from little trouble sh 
be experienced in making a selection. Mar 
people think that a museum should consist 
a collection of specimens kept in a bu 


costing at least twenty thousand dollars. Sue! 


is not the ease, since a museum does not ne 
to be in a city or cost a large sum of money. 

It is hard to overestimate the value of a1 
seum to a community. This important part 
our educational system has been overlooke 


There can be no better place for recording th 


history of a community than in the museun 
Every publie-spirited community should str 
toward getting one. Relies of the home, f 
and factory may soon be lost forever, unl 
there is some place to preserve them. Cons 
the loss to future generations. One generat 
should give thought for the next; otherv 
much valuable material will be lost forever 
Many schools have good collections of ar 


<P 


cultural products, but there are many mor 
things that should be added. It is reasonab' 


’ 


that the best collections should be of the con 
munity in which the school is situated. If agr 
eultural the collection should be the best | 
duced. In coal-mining communities, lumps 
coal on which are found the prints of ferns 


other forms of vegetable life should be co! 


lected. This shows that coal was formed fr 


~ 


vegetation and would also furnish materia! tT 
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ng lesson in the coal industry. 
ve in the vicinity of oil fields can 
ect a bottle of erude oil and also sand 
the oil was produced. This would 


n a lesson pertaining to the oil in 


re are many things of historical interest 

eommunity that could easily be col- 

such as Indian relies, consisting of arrow- 

mahawks and other implements of war- 

These are found about the camping 

of Indians, which are known in most 

ties. Most every one living in the 

districts has found some of these objects 

he or she would be glad to contribute. 

would be helpful in teaching the impor- 
subject of loeal history. 

ere are streams in every community about 

are found stones of all sizes and shapes. 

nal collections of these should be made, 

panied by the students in order that they 

have a better idea as to how they were 

the collection might be the head of a dog, 

eep or goat and also the skeleton of any bird 

could be found. There should also be 

pieces of different trees showing a cross- 

n with the annual rings of growth. The 

al ring of growth is defined as “the layer 

«l produced by the diameter growth of a 

tree in one year, as seen on a cross-section.” 

under normal conditions one ring is produced 

vear. Trees that grow fast have wide 

rings distinctly marked, while those of slow 

crowth have very narrow rings that can hardly 

e distinguished. These rings would enable the 

teacher and students to determine the age of 

various trees and to make a study concerning 


growth. 
The teacher and pupils of a school in one sec- 
n of the United States could easily collect 
specimens from those of another. People of 
the north and east know very little about the 
crowth of cotton and peanuts. A teacher or 
‘udent could write to a postmaster of some 
in the south or southwest, asking for the 
name of some one who might send these plants. 
Specimens should be kept in a case and prop- 
erly labeled with small strips of paper. Speci- 
mens of stones and skeletons of birds and ani- 
mals not known should be sent to the state uni- 





versity or some other institution for identifica 
tion. 

A project can be worked out with much in 
terest in establishing a school museum. A case 
for the collection can be made by the students 
at a small expense. One group can have charge 
of this work. The lumber, which should be pine 
or poplar and free from knots and wind 
shakes, can easily be procured at the local saw 
mill or lumberyard. A ease with the following 
dimensions was made by the pupils of a rural 
school: length four feet, width one foot, height 
five feet. It had four shelves, allowing sixteen 
inches at the bottom for the larger specimens 
and ten inches between shelves for those of 
smaller size. The back was made solid. At 
the front and center a piece two inches wide 
extending from the top to the bottom was 
nailed. Two doors swinging from the ends of 
the case closed at this piece. Giass of suitable 
size was procured at the hardware store and 
placed in a groove on the inside framework 
and made secure with putty. Students of 
manual training in high school will be able to 
make an excellent case or cases for specimens 
in working out this project. 

Another group of pupils can have charge of 
making the collection for the museum. They 
will find the community greatly interested in 
such a project and willing to give or loan much 
valuable material. In addition to arousing com 
munity interest such a collection will prove of 
much value in the teaching of history and ge 
ography. 

Epmunp M. Conaway 

BoarD TREE, WEST VIRGINIA 


THE TEACHER'S DILEMMA 


A CERTAIN teacher was possessed by demons, 
who argued about his affairs in the following 
manner: 


First Demon: I see you have received several 
hundred bees from the Melbourne Museum. What 
a lot of pleasure and interest you are likely to get 
from their study! Undoubtedly several are new 
to science— 

Second Demon: Don’t listen to him: are you 
aware that these students, for whom you are mor- 
ally responsible, have torn pages out of the Die 
tionary of National Biography, maps out of the 
history of Europe, pictures out of costly works on 
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art, have disfigured innumerable books with marks 
ink, 1 ff ti 


and spots of have carried off the current 


magazines 
First 


brought 


Demon: What of that? 


up, and learned to do these things in their 


They were badly 


homes and in the high school. You can’t help it, 


whereas the bees of Australia invite study, and 


whatever facts you determine are positive gains 


to science, which will stand long years after you 
and your students are no more. 

Second Demon: It is obviously true that the of- 
Why? 


they 


fending students have acquired bad habits. 


their elders and those to whom 


looked for advice did not 


is even alleged, apparently on good grounds, that 


Because 


ssume responsibility. It 
t . 


certain members of the faculty have been and are 
guilty of some of the offenses complained of. In 
other matters the behavior on the campus is excel 
lent. 
social taboo, but in this matter of the books there 


Comparatively few will break a genuine 


has been no taboo. Get busy and establish one. 
First Demon: He takes an exaggerated view of 
your abilities and responsibilities. Who are you, 
to change the opinions and customs of 2,500 peo 
ple? 
your proper field of work in which you are expert 


Why tilt against windmills, when you have 


from long years of training, and can make posi- 
tive gains? 

Second Demon: Scientific research is admirable, 
but it must be considered a high grade of service, 
ministering to high grade people. It has no mean 
ing 
people in this sense? 


What if there are no high grade 
What if civilization decays, 


otherwise. 


through the negligence of those who might have 
saved it, until there is neither understanding nor 
appreciation of real science, or art, or literature? 
Is not this treatment of books a symptom of such 
decay, a contempt of the High Court of Human 
Culture? 

First Demon: It is the business of the library 
staff to look after the books. 
will 


Very possibly they 


resent your interference. In these days of 
specialists, the cobbler should stick to his last. I 
have often warned you, I am sorry to say without 


result, against trying to 
**Interfere in matters which 
You do not understand.’’ 


But Gilbert 
withstanding, there are things which concern us 
all, of 
The fools who have rushed in where angels feared 


Second Demon: and Sullivan not 


and which we can not wash our hands. 


to tread have not rarely got results. It is cer- 
tainly easier to deal with species of bees in a 
taxonomic way, than to grapple with the problems 
of human behavior. All who have tried to do the 








latter have made their 


viewing their efforts as a whole, we fi 


mistakes, but som: 


noble mistakes. Better to have loved 


than never to have loved at all, ma 

causes, hopes, ideals, as well as to matter 
First Demon: Some one has got to d 

tifie 


do it, 


work. In this particular case, if 


it presumably won’t be done, at 
long years to come. Whereas there ar¢ 
unscientific people to take up those other n 
and very likely treat them much more success 
In your notion of your duty, are you not s 
from a sort of egotism? 
Third Demon: What 
do? You will not accomplish anything. | 


alone, for he will go his own way, and 


are you fellows tr 


result he 


undertake both jobs. If as a 
mess of both—well, has it not always been 


A D. A. Cor KERI 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 





QUOTATIONS 
THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 


A cOMMISSION has been appointed 
president of the Department of Superint 
of the National Education Association, i: 
eration with the Secretary of the Inter 
make an intensive study of business adm 
tion in school systems. Immense respor 
ties and difficult problems have been t 
upon school executives by the vast growt! 


city schools, with their added functions. W! 


this commission will place emphasis on \ 
tion, it will find itself obliged to take eogr 
of the fact that the public is not giving fin 
recognition to executive ability and ser 
this field comparable with the rewards 
ness or in certain other professions. 

Take New York City. Its public-school 
tem is a huge industrial enterprise o! 
growing complexity seeking to meet the ed 
tional needs of a most heterogeneous commu 
Its business could profitably employ the tal: 


~ 


of a combined Horace Mann and Henry Fo! 


It requires also a number of associates, sl! 


n+ 


each of the assistants of the superintender 
ministers a field larger than the school s) 
of Baltimore. A district superintendent 
sponsible for the education of as many c! 


as are found in all the schools of New Ham} 


shire. The principal of the De Witt © 
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| is giving college preparatory train- 


i 


many students as are found in the 
st famous preparatory schools of 
y. During the past twenty years, 
idget has grown from $22,000,000 
000, the number of superintendents 
While the cost of 


more than doubled, the salaries of 


reased by one. 
ntendents have been increased but 

Their work has grown threefold 
and equally in complexity as a re- 
ntifie study of the educational proc- 
New 


has seen its schools join the ranks of 


amazing that at a time when 
scale enterprises it has failed to readjust 
‘| compensation and thus make it pos- 
recognize adequately the “large-scale” 

the service. 
people of New York can not have learned 
school executive, like the business man- 
creator of values which grow more 
oportionately with the size of the job. 
did, they would not now be paying him 
ree and four times as big a task 60 per 
hat his predecessor received in pur- 
ng power a generation ago. It is hardly 
able that they share the views of certain 
of teachers and other workers who main- 
at management contributes nothing to 
duct, 


of all 


and who therefore advocate the 


salaries. This is prevalent in 
As a 


there are few executive positions which 


lucation throughout the country. 


large enough compensation to attract 
Possibly the waste of 


ld men of ability. 


pupils’ lives and millions of taxpayers’ 
with which the schools are charged by 
es of American education, may be partly 
to this generally accepted policy of Amer- 
school boards. 
This is not to say that the teacher is not the 
tactor in the school, but it is to stress the 
importance of such administration as will give 
the teacher the wisest guidance and the fullest 
possible freedom for doing his rightful work. 
hat can not be had unless the large-scale school 
compete with the large-scale business in 
nancial and social attractions. In the salary 
schedules there should be adequate recognition 
of this sort of talent or there will be inevitable 
lisorganization and deterioration. One has but 


¢ 


to read the statement put out by the district 
superintendents and high school principals to 
realize how uneconomically, as well as unfairly, 
the public has dealt with its school executives. 
at least 


in private schools.—The 


Their salaries should be as large as 
those of headmasters 
New York Times. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Educational 
Philippine Islands. By The Board of Eduea- 
tional (Paul 
Manila, Philippine Islands: 
ing, 1925. Illus. 


THIS is, as the authors tell us in the foreword, 


A Survey of the System of the 


Survey Monroe and others) 
Bureau of Print- 


677 pp. 


a “frank discussion of Philippine education.” 
The report records the achievement of a quarter 
of a century of American schools—culminating 
in a system which enrolls 899,759 children in the 
178,420 in the 

53 


school, 51,210 in the secondary school, and 3,5: 


primary school, intermediate 


J 
in the University of the Philippines; a teaching 
staff of 27,305 teachers, and an annual expendi- 
ture of 23,000,000 pesos, or two ninths of the 
total outlay for all governmental enterprises 
Since 1919 the number of pupils enrolled has 
increased from less than seven hundred thousand 
But 


there has been an extraordinary rate of failure 


to more than eleven hundred thousand. 
that indicates “serious maladjustment within the 
system and constitutes a grievous waste of pub- 


The 
larger part of the experienced American per- 


lic funds and of the energies of children.” 


sonnel has withdrawn, with the result that di- 
recting and supervisory forces in the field have 
had to be replaced by office force at Manila. 
This force is efficient in the type of work it 
does, but the resulting inspection is largely a 
“Probably 


tem in the world has developed so elaborate a 


paper one, says the report. no sys- 
system of school and instructional accounting as 
has the Philippine system.” 

Four fundamental problems discussed in the 
volume are: (1) Determination of the language 
of instruction; (2) provision for an adequately 
trained teaching staff; (3) 
facilities for education; (4) the practical adap- 
tation of education to the needs of the Philip- 


extension of the 


pine people. Because of the variety of dialects 


the survey recommends that English remain the 
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language of instruction. As to teachers, the 
report finds that the school system has developed 
without adequate provision for the professional 
training of teachers, and that 95 per cent. of 
the teachers in primary and intermediate schools 
have undertaken their work without previous 
protessional preparation. Various devices for 
training in service as well as for raising the 
standards of entrance to teaching are urged, and 
it is recommended that certain of the hich 
schools be converted into normal schools. 

According to the findings of the report 82 
per cent. of the pupils do not go beyond the 
fourth grade. “Quantity has been placed before 
quality as the ideal.” Accepting the ultimate 
goal of universal education the survey neverthe- 
less records its judgment that it is possible to 
try to get it too quickly and thereby sacrifice 
quality of schooling. The report recommends 
that secondary education of the academic type 
be considerably restricted in favor of more prac- 
tical types of education; that the trade and agri- 
cultural schools be improved; that there be 
proper training of teachers before new schools 
be opened. 

The comprehensiveness of the report is indi- 
cated by the various chapter headings: Measure- 
ment of the results of instruction; elementary 
education; secondary education; teacher train- 
ing; health and physical education; private 
schools; general administration; finance; the 
University of the Philippines. An unusual 
amount of material on measurement is pre- 
sented; there were 223,710 tests given to 32,000 
school children, including measures of ability to 
read, correct usage in English, arithmetical 
computation and arithmetical reasoning, infor- 
mation concerning the physical world, knowl- 
edge of history and literature and ability to 
spell. Seven thousand tests of mental ability 
were given, two thousand of them being “non- 
language.” 

Among those who took part in the survey and 
prepared the various sections were: Dr. Paul 
Monroe, director; Dr. Carter Alexander, Dr. 
Frederick P. Bonser, Dr. George S. Counts, Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, Miss Mary FE. Pennell, Dr. 
Harold Rugg, Dr. Jesse F. Williams and Dr. 
Lester M. Wilson. The report is published as 
one of the studies of the International Institute 
of Teachers College. 


Vocational Education in a Democra 
CHARLES A. Prosser and Cuartes R. | 
New York: The Century Co., 1925, 4s 
SIxTEEN “theories in vocational ed 

are propounded by the authors of this 

in the Century Vocational Series. The first 

most important theory is that “vocatio 

cation will be efficient in proportion as the 
vironment in which the learner is tra 

replica of the environment in which he n 

sequently work.” The other theories the aut 

stress are for the most part of the same ¢ 
emphasizing reality in the tools and processes 
of vocational training, in the teachers, 
market requirements to be met, in the 
social service rendered to the individua 
statement of these sixteen theories and 
others dealing with administration of vocat 
education constitute the central theme ot! 
book. Other matters dealt with are: Types 
vocational schools; the discovery and placing 
ability and federal aid to vocational educat 

In a sense the book is curiously old-fashi 
The authors feel it necessary to argue about 
issues very much as if a score of years had : 
passed since the foundation of the old Nati 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Fd 
cation. There is the usual antithesis bet 
the virtues of vocational education and th 
of “general” education; the usual supertic 
nunciation of “faculty psychology”; th 
conclusion that all will be well with educat 
“that blessed day will come when Americ: 
cation becomes, both in practice and theor 
truly democratic agency for the adjustm 
all the children of all the people and of all ad 
people as well, to the changing econon 
social demands of a dynamic and democrat 
society ! 

Of most immediate interest in the book is t 
eareful discussion of the function of the Federa 
Board for Vocational Education in relation t 
the proposed Federal Department of Educatio 





Our Federal Republic. By Harry Pratt Jv 
son. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 
Dr. Jupson leaves one in no doubt as to where 
he stands on proposals for federal activit 
education—or for federal activity in anythin 


else, for that matter. His thesis is that amenc 








; 


Constitution and statutes alike in 


s have increased the power of the 


ent at the expense of the states; 

at “the drift towards centralizatior 
ne so far as to endanger the vital 
of the republic—the principle of 
freedom from central control.” Most 
education in the United States find 
ve more to local initiative than do 
s—so much so, in fact, that our local 
es are allowed to neglect education 
lly if they feel like it. But President 
akes the proposals for federal activity 
the culminating instance of “at- 

he federal equilibrium by legislation.” 
the unfairness of the title of this 

his study (“Federal Control of Edu- 

is discussion is highly important. He 
eood picture of the development of na- 
terest in education, and raises useful 
able constitutional questions. But he 
has difficulty in citing real authorities 
conclusions he reaches as to the danger 
aid and leadership, and his conclu- 
ot course, the opposite of those 
such a careful and critical historian 
Reisner, in whose “Education and 
ism since 1789” (Maemillan, 1922), one 
the whole business set forth in its 


perspective. 


eacher School in Delaware—A Study 


} 
] 


lance. By Ricuarp Watson Cooper 
[erMANN Coorer. Newark, Delaware: 
rsity of Delaware Press. 433 pp. Illus. 

a report on a six-year program to im- 

dance in one-teacher schools carried 
he Service Citizens of Delaware. That 
led is indieated by the fact that within 
years the average days’ attendance in 


er schools throughout the state was 


trom 86 days per pupil per vear to 133 


r pupil per year. The whole story is 
unusually well-printed volume that 


be of direct value to other states inter- 


decreasing the handicap under which 


ys and girls receive an education. 
causes for non-attendance are found: 


tural work, other work, illness and 


ndifference. These, with the weather, 
J3 per cent. of all absences. Illness 
7 


annual absence of 13.7 per cent. for 
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all pupils; parental indifference affected some 
pupils for a large number of days; but work at 
home or on the tarm is the great cause of nor 

attendance. Work at home is the explanation 
ot 54 per cent. of non-atte dance for DOVs who 
are late entrants; and of 807 boys in one county 
in one-teacher schools, 677, or 84 per cent., lost, 
by late entrance or early withdrawal, an average 
of 38 days for agricultural work. “When 
parents thus keep their children out of school 
to work,” the report comments, “however press- 
ing the need, they make a fatal choice against 
the present schoo] progress and the future in- 
tellectual life of the children thus detained.” 


Principles of Secondary Education. By WILL1s 
L. Unt. New York: Silver Burdett, 1925. 
Proressor Unt has furnished us with what 

many will regard as an indispensable book 
in secondary education. For many teachers of 
classes in secondary education the book will 
serve as the text they have been seeking; for 
others it will be the one source for the many 
elusive and valuable articles that have appeared 
in leading journals in recent years and are 
otherwise inaccessible. 

The author claims four contributions: 

First, it presents an organized collection of su 
perior readings in secondary education; second, it 
presents comprehensive lists of principles of sec 
ondary education based upon the best writings of 
the present time; third, it presents a sufficient va 
riety of education literature to enable teachers, if 
they choose, to approach each chapter by the prob 
lem method; and, fourth, it presents supplementary 
discussions which are designed to guide students 
suctessfully through a large body of professional 


reading. 


The main parts of the book deal with “The 
American Plan for Secondary Education”; “The 
Secondary School Teacher”; “Secondary School 
Pupils”; “Secondary Education in Foreign 
Countries”; “The Reorganization Movement in 
Secondary Education,” and “Curriculum Prom- 
lems.” Between a hundred and a hundred and 
fifty articles, usually abstracted but seldom re- 
duced to the size of the statements in the ordi- 
nary source book, are reproduced from a variety 
of writers. The selections are unusually to the 
point—just the sort of thing a careful teacher 
would select over a period of years of consci- 


entious digging for the right material to help 
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his students. 
skilfully to make a much more statesmanlike 
presentation of the opportunities and difficulties 
of American secondary education than any we 
have yet seen. 


W. C. R. 


Health Survey of Eighty-six Cities. By the 
Research Division of the American Child 
Health Association. New York: American 
Child Health Association, 1925. 614 pp., 43 
charts. 

Tus book contains a most important section 
on the health of school children in typical cities 
of four thousand to seventy thousand popula- 
tion. First-hand reports by the investigators 
for the association show that eighty-four of the 
eighty-six cities studied have established nursing 
service in their schools; that sixty-nine cities 
provide medical service, and that some form of 
medical examination or inspection is almost uni- 
versal. This examination is usually very super- 
ficial, however ; in thirty-five cities less than two 
minutes is devoted to a child. More encouraging 
is the fact that sixty-five cities have begun to 
give the teaching of health an important part 
in their school curricula. 

The recommendations on the school section of 
the report are as follows: 

(1) Every community should provide at least 
once in the course of the school career a thorough 
and complete physical examination of every school 
child. This examination should be educational in 
its character, interpreted to parent and teacher and 
carefully followed up by nurses and teachers to 
secure maximum results. 

(2) The school medical service should recognize 
the importance of standardizing the physical ex- 
amination procedure so as to make possible the 
comparison of findings and results. 

(3) Health training and instruction should be 
developed in a manner to interest the pupils and 
to maintain a balance between sound basic instruc- 
tion and stimulation of proper habit formation. 

(4) School buildings should be built and main- 
tained with due regard for the hygiene of the school 
child. Items demanding particular attention are: 

(a) Adequate lavatory and toilet facilities. 

(b) Sufficient play space within easy access of 

the building. 

(c) Provisions for proper natural and artificial 

lighting of all rooms. 


The material is woven together 





[Vou XXITI 


(d) Provisions for the maintenance of 
perature and adequate ventilat 


classrooms. 


Teaching of Science and the Scienc: ¥ 
By Herspert BROWNELL and Franx B. W, 
New York: Century Co., 1925. 

THe “human element” has been kept pr 
nent in the book throughout, we are ass " 
the preface. The instructional efforts o: 
science teacher, as these authors see them, a» 
not primarily to make scientists of pupils, | 
rather “men and women intellectually respons 
in ways that are characteristically scier tific,” 

Laboratory work is the subject of the yer 
first chapter in the book and several that fol}, 
Then come chapters on science text-books 
point is made that use of a text should fo! 
rather than precede introductory laboratory ex. 
ercises) ; class management; use of projects 
science teaching; examinations in science tea: 
ing; the teaching cycle in secondary schoo! si. 
ences; the science teacher; science teaching a 
moral education; the status of high-school sei- 
ence; science teaching below the high scho 
general science; biology; physics and chemistr; 

W. Carson Ryay, J; 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


SAFEGUARDING THE FINAL Ex- 
AMINATION 


IT is not always pleasant for a teacher 
have to assume the position that some students 
are not to be trusted at examination time, but 
the unfortunate situation has to be faced now 
and then. 

During the summer session our state teach- 
ers’ colleges are taxed to their capacity }y 
eager students and teachers in service whose 
anxiety to obtain the necessary points, credits 


and hours frequently tempts them beyond their 


ability to resist. Especially do we find this ' 
be true in those institutions that give diminished 
points and eredits for inferior work and add 
tienal points and credits for superior atta 
ments. 

When the classrooms are taxed to capacit) 








ND 











room is at a premium it becomes 
difficult for the conscientious in 

be sure of the results of tests. In 
whose poliey is for large classes to 
their distribution of grades more 

ly with the surface of frequency 
distribution eurve it is a positive 

the honest student to allow his more 
us neighbor to obtain a grade by 
means higher than that of the honest 
Every higher grade thus dishonestly 
ed but pushes the unfortunate honest stu- 
place further down the surface of fre- 


llowing method for conducting final 

ns was worked out to meet just such 

. stuation as that mentioned above, and its 

ts were perfectly satisfactory. 

» first place, a thorough final examina- 
constructed in each subject. These 

were made in the form of completion tests, each 
east four multiple responses, only one 


’ 


hich completed the statement correctly. 
These questions with their numbered re- 
nses were then mimeographed. The pages 
not numbered nor were the questions, but 
estion had a short line before its initial 
word. This line was for the purpose of re- 
cording the correct answer, which in every case 
was merely a number—that of the multiple re- 
nse completing correctly the question or 
‘tatement. The first question on each mimeo- 
graphed copy had its correct response so re 

worded to serve as a sample. 

\ group of questions from one of the mimeo- 
Notice that the 
estions follow no sequence of time or topic. 


graphed sheets is given below. 


permits of as great expansion or con- 
n of the size of subsequent examinations 
as may be desired, for the stencil sheets can be 
served from year to year as explained in the 
st paragraph of this article. 


European History, 300-1648 A. D. 
2) Who lived first?: (1) John Huss, (2) Jesus, 
Luther, (4) Mohammed. 


What event resulted in England’s withdrawal 
from the Roman Catholic Church?: (1) Burn- 
ing of Joan of Are, (2) Desire of Henry VIII 
to divoree his wife, (3) Edward III claims 


French crown, (4) Investiture conflict. 
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) German general in the Roman army; bar 
ished Romulus Augustulus the last of the 

emperors of the West and ruled in his stead: 

(1 Alarie, (2 Attila, (: Clovis, (4 


Odoacer. 


) Which event was of the greatest 
in the Thirty Years’ Warf: (1 
IV of Denmark invades Germany, (2) 


portance 
Christian 
Edict 
of Restitution, (3 Murder of Wallenstein, 


(4) Treaties of Westphalia. 


) The date of the Hejira: ] 846, (2) G22, 


(3) 732, (4) 800. 


Each additional page was constructed in the 
same way, with the proper response always 
given for the first question on each page. 

When as many different sheets of questions 
as were considered necessary had been mimeo 
graphed, the piles were arranged on a table 
Suppose the examination as prepared consisted 
of six sheets. To make the first examination 
booklet we gather one sheet from each pile in 
order: one, two, three, four, five, six. This 
makes our first booklet. 
Now for booklet number two: 


We put it in a con 
venient place. 
three, four, five, six, one, two. We place it 
Booklet three we 
build: five, six, one, two, three, four. This 


crosswise on booklet one. 


we place on booklet two in the same position 
Booklet four is built exactly 
like the first booklet, number five like the sec 
ond booklet, ete. 

If your confidence in human nature is badly 


as booklet one. 


shattered you may wish to have even greater 
variety in booklets than is suggested, but if 
you do, be sure to be at least two pages apart 
at any given place in adjoining booklets, watch 
ing especially the last and first booklets in the 
sequence. 

When our booklets are assembled we bind 
them. 
each—one at the top, one at the bottom and 
one at each side. Fold each booklet once after 
fastening it. 
booklets. 
at examination time. 

By following these precautions each student 


This is done by putting staples through 


Do not disturb the order of the 
They are now ready for distribution 


will then have a booklet, the first page of 
which will always be three chairs or more 
away from the same first page held by a class 
mate. Furthermore, the student sitting beside 


— ae em eee a . 


a a> ~~, 
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his students. The material is woven together 


skilfully to make a much more statesmanlike 
presentation of the opportunities and difficulties 
of American secondary education than any we 
have yet seen. 


W. C. R. 


Health Survey of Eighty-six Cities. By the 
Research Division of the American Child 
Health Association. New York: American 
Child Health Association, 1925. 614 pp., 43 
charts. 

Tus book contains a most important section 
on the health of school children in typical cities 
ot four thousand to seventy thousand popula- 
tion. First-hand reports by the investigators 
for the association show that eighty-four of the 
eighty-six cities studied have established nursing 
service in their schools; that sixty-nine cities 
provide medical service, and that some form of 
medical examination or inspection is almost uni- 
versal. This examination is usually very super- 
ficial, however; in thirty-five cities less than two 
minutes is devoted to a child. More encouraging 
is the fact that sixty-five cities have begun to 
give the teaching of health an important part 
in their school curricula. 

The recommendations on the school section of 
the report are as follows: 

(1) Every community should provide at least 
once in the course of the school career a thorough 
and complete physical examination of every school 
child. This examination should be educational in 
its character, interpreted to parent and teacher and 
carefully followed up by nurses and teachers to 
secure maximum results. 

(2) The school medical service should recognize 
the importance of standardizing the physical ex- 
amination procedure so as to make possible the 
comparison of findings and results. 

(3) Health training and instruction should be 
developed in a manner to interest the pupils and 
to maintain a balance between sound basic instruc- 
tion and stimulation of proper habit formation. 

(4) School buildings should be built and main- 
tained with due regard for the hygiene of the school 
child. Items demanding particular attention are: 

(a) Adequate lavatory and toilet facilities. 

(b) Sufficient play space within easy access of 

the building. 

(c) Provisions for proper natural and artificial 

lighting of all rooms. 











































(d) Provisions for the maintenance 
perature and adequate ventilati 


classrooms. 


Teaching of Science and the Scie» j 

$y Herspert BROWNELL and Frank B. W, 

New York: Century Co., 1925. 

THe “human element” has been kept pr 
nent in the book throughout, we ar 
the preface. The instructional efforts o: 
science teacher, as these authors see the; 
not primarily to make scientists of pupils, | 


rather “men and women intellectually respons 
in ways that are characteristically scientific.” 
Laboratory work is the subject of the yw 
first chapter in the book and several that fol); 
Then come chapters on science text-books 
point is made that use of a text should 
rather than precede introductory laboratory ey. 
ercises) ; class management; use of projects j 
science teaching; examinations in science tea 
ing; the teaching cycle in secondary school s 
ences; the science teacher; science teaching a 
moral education; the status of high-school s 
ence; science teaching below the high scho 
general science; biology; physics and chemistr 
W. Carson Ryay, J 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


SAFEGUARDING THE FINAL EX- 
AMINATION 


Ir is not always pleasant for a teacher | 
have to assume the position that some students 
are not to be trusted at examination time, but 
the unfortunate situation has to be faced now 
and then. 

During the summer session our state teach 
ers’ colleges are taxed to their capacity by 
eager students and teachers in service whose 
anxiety to obtain the necessary points, credits 


7 


and hours frequently tempts them beyond thei 
ability to resist. Especially do we find this t 
be true in those institutions that give diminished 
points and eredits for inferior work and addl- 
tional points and eredits for superior atta 
ments. 

When the classrooms are taxed to capacity 





s at a premium it becomes 


eult for the conscientious in 
sure of the results of tests. In 
se policy is for large classes to 
r distribution of grades more 
surtace of Lrequency 


tribution curve it 1s a positive 
student to allow his more 

is neighbor to obtain a grade by 
eans higl that of the 


very higher grade thus dishonestly 


mest 


er than honest 
nushes the unfortunate honest stu 


e further down the surface of fre 


wine method for conducting final 
was worked out to meet just such 
as that 
vere perfectly satisfactory. 


mentioned above, and its 


place, a thorough final examina 


eonstrueted in each subject. These 
le in the form of completion tests, each 
east four multiple responses, only one 
completed the statement correctly. 

with their numbered re- 


S¢ juestions 
es were then mimeographed. The pages 
iumbered nor were the questions, but 
had a short line before its initial 
for the of re 


the correct answer, which in every case 


line was purpose 


number—that of the multiple re- 
the 
rhe first question on each mimeo- 


TT . 
ND compieting correctly question or 


copy had its correct response so re 


\- 
~orded to serve as a sample. 
\ group of questions from one of the mimeo 
r g | sheets is given below. Notice that the 


follow no sequence of time or topic. 
permits of as great expansion or con- 

the size of subsequent examinations 
be desired, for the stencil sheets can be 
ed from year to year as explained in the 


paragraph of this article. 


Eur pean History, 30 1648 A. D. 
John 
Mohammed. 


- 2) ¥ lived first?: (1) Huss, (2) Jesus, 


ither, (4 


resulted in England’s withdrawal 
Roman Catholic Church?: (1) Burn 
Desire of Henry VIII 

Edward III 


Investiture conflict. 


g of Joan of Are, (2 


ree his wife, (3 claims 


Frenc} 


‘rown, (4 
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German general in the R irmy; 1 
ished Romulus Augustulus the last of the 
emperors he W s stead 
j \ Att ( : 
Udoacer 
) Which event was of t greatest tar 
in the Thirty Years’ War? l Christian 
IV of Denmark invades Germany, (2) Edict 
of Restitution, Murd f Wallensteir 
: Ire es f Wes 
The date of the H " 17 
732 4 ROL 


Each additional page was constructed in the 


Same way, with the proper response al 


given for the first question on each pags 


When as many different sheets of questions 


as were considered necessary had been mimeo 
graphed, the piles were arranged on a table 
Suppose the examination as prepared consisted 


sheets. To make the first examination 


booklet we gather one sheet from each pile in 


ot six 
four, five, six his 
We put it in a con 
booklet number 
two. We 
crosswise Booklet 
build: four. Th 
we place on booklet two in the same positi 
as_ booklet Booklet built 
like the first booklet, number five like the se 
ond booklet, ete. 

If your confidence in human nature is badly 
shattered 
variety in 


two, three, 
booklet. 
Now for 


five, six, one, 


order: one, 


makes our first 


venient place. two 


three, four, 


place it 


+ 


on booklet one. three we 


five, six, one, two, three, 


n 


one, tour 1s exactly 


rreater 
but if 


you may wish to have even 


booklets 


you do, be sure to be at least two pages apart 


than is suggested, 
at any given place in adjoining booklets, watch 
ing especially the last and first booklets in the 
sequence. 

When our booklets 
This is done by putting staples through 


are assembled we bind 


them. 


each—one at the top, one at the bottom and 
one at each side. Fold each booklet once after 
fastening it. Do not disturb the order of the 


booklets. 
at examination time. 

By following these precautions each student 
booklet, 


three chairs or 


They are now ready for distribution 


then have a the first page of 


which will always be 


will 
more 
away from the same first page held by a class 


mate. Furthermore, the student sitting beside 
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him will have the same sheet pinned in safely 
at least two places down in his booklet. Were 
it only one place down a quick student might 
glance at his neighbor’s sheet and be able to 
recall many of the responses when the next 


page was turned. As it is, the concentration 


necessary to answer an intervening sheet or 


two will minimize much of this undesirable 
memory work. 
Having a line before each question for re- 


cording the correct response by number rather 


than by underlining not only facilitates the 


scoring of the papers, but makes the task of 


getting the eorrect answer at a glance from 
the neighbor’s paper more difficult. 
It is also much better to leave the state- 


ments unnumbered. It prevents undesirable as 


sociation with recall of responses and state- 


ments, while numbering the questions in se- 
quence would add nothing to the ease in scor- 
ing. 

See that the students are comfortably seated, 
tor places must not be changed after the book 
Pass out the folded book- 
lets with the warning, “Do not turn over these 


until I 


lets are distributed. 


booklets or attempt to untasten them 


tell you to do so. 


When the examination blanks have all been 
“Open your booklets, but do 
not attempt to Write 


name at the top of the page. . . . On the 


distributed say: 
unfasten them. your 
short line before each question place the num- 
ber of the word, phrase or date which makes 
The first 
tion is completed correctly. Finish the 
When all on this page 


truthful statement. ques- 


the most 
rest 
of them on this page. 
are completed to your satisfaction, close your 
booklet, sit back, and await further directions.” 

Give the students time to finish the page, but 
do not When satisfied that 


you have given ample time to finish say: “Stop, 


wait for loiterers. 
whether you have completed this page or not. 
Tear off the have 
working and pass it down to the end of the 


page on which you been 
Be sure that your name is on this page, 
and be that tear off but 

Write your name at the top of the new 
page. Answer the questions on this page just 
as you did the first one. The first question is 


When all on this page 


row. 


sure you one sheet. 


completed correctly. 


are completed to your satisfaction, close your 
booklet. sit 


back, and await further directions.” 


Repeat the procedure of the preceding para- 
graph until all the sheets have been completed 


and turned in. 


The reader may question the completeness 
of the initial directions to the students The 
writer gave four different final examinations 


ast summer to over 170 eollege students. not 
over ten of whom were duplicates. This wag 


the first test of the kind taken that session 


although all these students had had severa, 
“true-false” th 


tests delivered orally during the 
summer term. Not a student bungled the er. 
aminations, and no student asked further ques- 
tions as to procedure. So far as the weiter 
knows, there was no unfavorable reaction from 
the students. 

However, if in doubt as to the ability to fol- 
low directions and in the ease of high school 
students, it would be well to have a uniform 
specimen first page mimeographed for the ex- 
aminations. On this page should be printed 
the directions for taking the test with a few 
samples completed correctly and a few for 
practice. The first samples should be so simple 
in content that the correct response would be 
self-evident, with the last few samples becoming 
more difficult. When satisfied that the students 
are familiar with the method to be pursued, the 
signal should be given for tearing off this first 
page, and the test proper may then proceed 
with such modification of further directions as 
may be deemed necessary. 
test is extremely simple. 
Complete correctly one of the unassembled 
booklets to use as your form. Trim off the left 
margins flush with the numbers of the correct 
responses. Place the form sheet over the one 
to be corrected and check either the ones right 


Seoring of the 


or the ones wrong according to your habit. 

If your stencils have been cut on Dermatype 
stencil paper they may be cleaned easily by 
pressing between sheets of newspaper to ab- 
sorb the surplus ink. Repeat this process sev- 
Gasoline, turpentine or substitute 


then 


eral times. 
turpentine wiped over the surface will 
give you immaculately clean stencils, although 
this latter touch is not absolutely necessary. 
The stencils may then be filed away for further 
use 
Haroup D, GRiFFix 
WILLIAM Woops COLLEGE, 
FULTON, MISSOURI 











